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SALUTATORY. 


The new dress in which the CHARITIES REVIEW appears 
this month is the outward sign of a change which has taken 
place in its management. 

For six years it has been the organ of the New York 
Charity Organization Society; during the past year, the organ 
also of the National Conference of Charities and Correction. 
It will henceforth be the organ of no individual, association, 
interest, or group of associations or interests. It will continue 
to be published by the New York Charity Organization 
Society, but will be managed by a committee containing rep- 
resentatives of other cities—Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. It will continue to devote much attention, 
but not exclusive attention, to the question of organized 
charity. It will rather stand for the study of the whole social 
question, from its philanthropic side, with a view to the miti- 
gation or suppression of social evils and the betterment of 
social conditions, especially in the great municipalities of this 
country, and it will aim to be an international record of social 
experiments and of their observed results. 

The name of this journal conveys to many a mistaken con- 
ception of its purpose, because of the almost universal tendency 
to confound charity with almsgiving or pecuniary relief. Its 
contents will correct this misapprehension. Charity is first a 
sentiment, and then an act. As a sentiment, it includes sym- 
pathetic insight into wrong and into the suffering consequent 
upon wrong or negligence, and also the desire to relieve such 
suffering and to put a stop to its causes. But a small part of 
the ills of life is due to poverty; much more is due to igno- 
rance, disease, defect, maladjustment, and is incurable by gifts 
of money or its equivalent. Charitable actions are such as 
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tend to make the burdens of life lighter for those who have to 
carry them, especially for such as are unable to carry them 
without sharing them with others. Charity is the taking upon 
oneself of another’s burden; and he must be a dull man who 
imagines that there is but one way in which this can be done, 
namely, by opening one’s purse. The CHARITIES REVIEW 
will discuss all the varied manifestations of human helpfulness, 
individual or collective, private or public, voluntary or official, 
whether such help is extended to the innocent or the guilty. 
Inasmuch as the best and most effective method of relieving 
suffering is to prevent it, preventive work (particularly among 
children and youth) will command a large share of its attention. 

It is in the great cities that social evils of all sorts offer the 
gravest and most pressing problems for immediate solution. 
Cities have been described as the birthplace of civilization and 
the deathplace of the human race. The contrasts of life are 
there most strikingly manifested. The highest virtues and 
the most ignominious vices; the greatest need and the greatest 
willingness, as well as the greatest ability, to relieve it, there 
exist side by side. It is there that social experiments are 
tried upon a grand scale and the record of social experience 
mounts to vast proportions. There the need of organized 
charity—of classification, of division of labor, of co-operation, 
of oversight, of system and method—is most keenly felt. 
There is a demand for an exchange of experiences between 
municipalities, from this point of view, which the CHARITIES 
REVIEW will seek to supply. Nothing will be alien to its 
pages which touches any phase of the ever-present, dominating 
question, for the United States, of municipal reform. 

The establishment of the REVIEW upon this new and broader 
basis is not only a means to the better organization of charity, 
in the wide sense here given to that much abused word; it is 
an indication of the extent to which the movement for its 
better organization has already advanced within the past 
twenty-five or thirty years. A little more than a quarter of a 
century ago, the creation of the American Social Science 
Association, of the State Boards of Public Charities, of the 
National Prison Association, and of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, signalized the beginning of a new 
era in the history of American charities and correction; and 
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the results obtained have not disappointed the expectations of 
those by whom this movement was inaugurated. Later fol- 
lowed the establishment of the Associated Charities in so 
many of our leading cities—another manifestation of the same 
organic tendency which prevails in so many purely business 
enterprises, and in literary and scientific pursuits. Early in 
the history of this movement it was felt that conferences and 
conventions, while they have a definite value in the formation 
of public opinion by the dissemination of knowledge, reach 
and affect but a small number of individuals, and that the 
spoken word needs to be supplemented by the printed’ word. 
Nor does the distribution of the proceedings of charity con- 





ventions mect the want. What is needed is a journal devoted 
to the study of these questions, and its wide circulation among 
the people. The /xternattonal Record of Charities and Cor- 
rectton was accordingly established in 1886, and had a brief 
existence of two years anda half. About the same time Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale started his Lend-a-Hand, now happily 
consolidated with this REVIEW, which thus has this special 
field all for its own. It is hoped that, with the aid of the able 
staff of associate editors, and that of committees of co-opera- 
tion to be created in all of our large cities, it may occupy it 
to its own advantage and that of the public. Its work is the 
other side of the work which all the various philanthropic 
congresses in the United States are seeking to accomplish. 
Like them, its success will depend upon the amount and 
character of the co-qperation which the subscribers to the 
REVIEW are able and willing to give toward its production as 
well as to its distribution. 

The new editor has had a large and varied experience in 
charitable and correctional work, as secretary of the Illinois 
Board of State Commissioners of Public Charities, secretary of 
the National Prison Association, expert special agent of the 
census office in 1880 and 18g0, and in various other similar 
relations. He bringsto his task an enthusiasm tempered but 
not repressed by the length and breadth and depth of that 
experience. One of the most encouraging circumstances con- 
nected with the new departure is the promise of much moral 
and active support on the part of American universities 
and other institutions of learning. The alliance between 
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the educational and philanthropic interests of the country, for 
which a small group of earnest, patriotic men and women have 
so long been struggling against odds, now seems likely to be a 
fact of the near future. 

It only remains to add that the new editor could not, if he 
would, be a doctrinaire, nor impart that character to the 
REVIEW. It will be open to the most divergent expressions 
of opinion upon all topics covered by its title, liberally con- 
strued. Its contributors will write from their own point 
of view. The REVIEW will not be a political, scientific or 
religious journal, yet it will never lose sight of the political, 
scientific and religious aspects of the questions discussed in its 
pages—political, in the sense of patriotic; scientific, in the 
sense of loyalty to truth, and religious, in that of recognition 
of man’s spiritual nature and his moral obligation to a higher 
Power, outside of himself—the Power tc which he owes his 
existence and his capacities for good or evil, and which shapes 
his environment and his destiny. 


FREDERICK HOWARD WINES. 


Springfield, Ill. 





THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES AND THE 
CHURCHES. 


Carlyle somewhere says that “the insight of genius consists 
in co-operating with the real movement of the world.” And 
this is true, because the real movement of the world is given 
to it by the hand of its Creator and Governor. There is now 
taking place a great world-movement of the utmost signifi- 
cance, the indications of which constitute the most important 
signs of the times. 

Look for a moment at the industrial world. Only three 
generations ago industry was individual; it has now become 
organized. The process of organization first extended from 
the home to the factory. Soon the factory became a part of a 
larger system, including in its organization the town, the 
province or region, then the whole country; and now we have 
entered on the last great stage, namely, that of organizing the 
industries of the world. The great industries have become 
mutually dependent. Thus mining, transportation and manu- 
factures depend each upon the others. A coal miners’ strike 
a few years ago stopped the work of 200,000 British operatives 
and mechanics. Industrial conditions in one country pro- 
foundly affect those in another. The tendency is from the 
separate and simple to the combined and complex. The 
great sign of the times in the industrial world is the tendency 
toward organization. Capital is organizing; it is being massed 
in great corporations, syndicates, pools, trusts. Labor is 
organizing; workingmen are organized in unions, and unions 
are organized in federations. And it is significant that capital 
and labor, thus organized, are pitted against each other in 
hostile camps. Their warfare is as unreasonable and as 
unnatural as would be strife between the two wings of a bird. 
The great need of the industrial world to-day is the reconcilia- 
tion, the complete co-ordination, of capital and labor. 

Glance now at the intellectual world. There is a quickening 
of thought in many directions, but, if I mistake not, the most 
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notable sign of the times in this sphere is the creation of the 
science of sociology. When the phrase “science of society” 
was coined—only a few years ago—it was deemed absurd, and 
even wicked. To-day this science has a voluminous literature. 
Chairs of sociology have been endowed in seminaries, colleges 
and universities; many periodicals are devoted to its interests, 
and it has very distinctly colored fiction and the press. 
Science always seeks generalizations, and the generalizations 
after which thinking men are most earnestly grasping to-day 
are those which relate to human society. 

Turn now to the political world. The most significant sign 
of the times is here the tendency from representative govern- 
ment to democratic government, from government by a legis- 
lative body to government by the people themselves. 

The founders of our institutions in the United States believed 
in and inaugurated parliamentary rather than democratic gov- 
ernment. The people were to send wise men to the Electoral 
College, and these men were to select the President and Vice- 
President of the Republic. The people were to elect their 
representatives to Congress and the State Legislatures, and 
these representatives were to make or amend the laws. Now 
the Electoral College is no longer a deliberative body, but 
simply records the expressed will of the people, and Congress 
is becoming less and less a deliberative body. It is the press 
and the citizens who deliberate and discuss, and the legislative 
body puts in legal form what is believed to be the will of the 
people. Government is becoming more and more completely 
government by public opinion. To effect a reform, we do not 
begin with the Legislatures or Congress, but with the people. 
Whenever the will of the people is pronounced, it is quickly 
embodied in law. The tendency is towards the referendum. 
Switzerland has already adopted it. Being a small Republic, 
it more readily yields to this tendency of the times, and so 
becomes prophetic of the course which the greater Republic is 
likely to follow. 

I must notice another sign in the political skies of the United 
States, and one which is most hopeful; namely, the recent rise 
of a new patriotism, which is civil rather than military. We 
have many citizens who, when the drum beats to battle, are 
willing to give both property and life for their country, but 
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who, in the piping times of peace, are not willing to sacrifice 
a little time and comfort for the public good. They are so 
absorbed with their private concerns that they leave public 
affairs to conscienceless demagogues. It has been wittily said 
that the medizval sovereign hired a fellow to be his fool; but 
the popular sovereign hires the fellow to be his master, and he 
is his own fool. Weare now learning that this is an exceed- 
ingly expensive arrangement—that it costs, especially in munici- 
pal governments, numberless abuses and bottomless political 
corruption ; and there is arising a new patriotism, which is pro- 
foundly interested in civic affairs, and is willing to give time 
and effort for the public good. We are beginning to discover 
that what our country needs is not so much sons who are will- 
ing to die for her, as sons who are willing to live for her; which 
is as much more difficult as it is less glorious. For the correc- 
tion of abuses there are springing up in all our cities good 
government clubs, vigilance leagues, committees of one hun- 
dred, and the like; so numerous that it has become a problem 
how to co-ordinate them so as to secure their effective co-oper- 
ation. 

Another sign of the times is the new philanthropy. 
A profound change has taken place in the world’s sensibilities. 
I have read somewhere that a few centuries ago French 
humanity expressed itself in a royal edict forbidding the baron, 
when hunting, to kill more than three of his slaves or serfs, 
for the purpose of warming his feet in their bodies. To-day, 
the abuse of a dog isacrime. Men no longer accept suffering 
as something normal and as a matter of course. They now 
look on it as abnormal, and feel called by it to find its causes 
and, if possible, remove them. There is a new hope for 
humanity. Men refuse to believe that ignorance and poverty 
and suffering are always to be the earthly lot of the many. 
There is a new social ideal, which reverses the thought of the 
past and puts the golden age in the future. There is a new 
social spirit, and it is the spirit of brotherhood. Many illus- 
trations of this growing sense of brotherhood might be given, 
but a single one must suffice. Among those who have estab- 
lished social settlements in the slums of our great cities are 
some who are agnostics. I know men who do not believe in 
the immortality of man or the existence of God, who live in the 
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midst of squalor and disease and misery, and give their time, 
their money and their lives, that they may make the wretched- 
ness of the slums a little less wretched. There has never been 
a time when religion or country lacked martyrs; but, until 
recently, I think we may challenge all history to show men and 
women without the inspiration of religion or patriotism giving 
up their lives for humanity simply from the love of man as 
man. It indicates a philanthropy new in degree, if not in kind. 

Like the new patriotism, this new philanthropy expresses 
itself in a multiplicity of organizations, and these organizations 
often overlap ; friction is developed, there is waste of time, effort 
and money; so that in social, as in political, reforms, one of the 
great needs of the times has come to be the co-ordination of 
effort and organization in the interest of economy and effect- 
iveness. 

Glance now at the signs of the times in the ecclesiastical and 
religious world. The most significant in the former sphere is 
the movement of the churches toward each other. 

The tap-root of the Reformation was the right of private 
judgment, which produced the great trunk of Protestantism ; 
this naturally divided into the several branches of the 
Lutheran, Anglican, and Reformed churches, which again 
divided and subdivided, until we reached the veductio ad 
absurdum of individualism in religion, represented by the 
twig and illustrated by the familiar story of the old Scotch 
auntie. Some one said to her, “ Auntie, they tell me that you 
think there won’t be any one saved except you and the minis- 
ter.” “Wull,” she replied, “I dinna ken; but sometimes I 
hae my doubts about the meenister.” A denomination of 
one, and a heaven for one, is as far as you can get in that 
direction; and when the pendulum has reached the extreme 
point, it begins to swing back again. The reaction from 
individualism in religion has begun. We may well thank 
God that we live in a day when the movement in the church of 
Christ is no longer centrifugal, but has begun to be centripetal. 
We hear of Pan-Methodist and Pan-Congregational and Pan- 
Anglican Conferences and of the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance. 
One begins to hope that, some day, there may be a “pan” 
big enough to hold us all! We are coming to see that all true 
followers of Christ have vastly more in common than of differ- 
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ence; and we lay emphasis on the essentials in which we 
agree, rather than on the non-essentials in which we differ. 
More than this, for ten years the ecclesiastical question, which 
has absorbed more attention than any other, is that of organic 
church union. 

In the distinctly religious sphere, the pre-eminent sign of 
the times is the return to Christ. We are no longer satisfied 
to receive the water of life through duly authorized and cor- 
rectly labeled conduits, but go back to the fountain head— 
even Christ Himself. Never before were the character and 
teachings of Christ so profoundly studied; and, as Principal 
Fairbairn says, this generation knows more of Christ than any 
generation between His own and ours. One most important 
result of this return to Christ has been the rediscovery of the 
kingdom of God, of which Christ said so much, and of which 
His followers, until recently, have said so little. 

There is taking place a veritable Christian Renazssance, 
which is destined to have a profound influence on the church 
and on civilization. 


We have glanced hurriedly at the signs of the times in the 


several great spheres of life in which a real world-movement 
would most surely manifest itself. Let us now attempt their 
interpretation. If we find that the signs of the times in these 
five great spheres are all explained by the same generalization, 
if they all point to the same conclusion, we may be morally 
certain of the correctness of our conclusion. 

These signs signify that society is beginning to come to self- 
consciousness. This is a great world-movement, which marks 
the beginning of a new era in the progress of the race, and 
one which profoundly concerns the church of Christ. What 
do we mean by society’s coming to self-consciousness? Society 
has a life of its own, which is something greater than the lives 
of the individuals who compose it. Society is not a mere 
aggregation of human beings; it is an organism, subject to its 
own laws of development. The life of the many is becoming 
more and more one life, with common interests, and the 
increasing recognition and appreciation of this fact is what is 
meant by society’s coming to self-consciousness. 

Look at these signs of the times in the light of this gener- 
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alization. In the industrial world, the organization and divis- 
ion of labor is constantly increasing our mutual dependence, 
and so making us more deeply conscious of multiplied rela- 
tions, common interests and of our one complex life. 

The new social science, which now occupies so large a place 
in the intellectual world, means that, as society has begun to 
be conscious of itself, it seeks to account for itself, to discover 
the laws of its own being and development, to know what is 
normal and what is abnormal, to ascertain what are the condi- 
tions of social health and disease. 

In the political world, the tendency toward democracy 
means that the multitude is becoming more distinctly con- 
scious of its needs, its capabilities, its powers ; in a word, more 
conscious of itself and the oneness of its life; and the new 
patriotism signifies the same thing. When a man who has 
been wounded and bruised is unconscious, one of the first 
signs of returning consciousness is the sense of pain. The 
recognition of the political wounds and bruises in our munici- 
pal life indicates a dawning self-consciousness on the part of 
society; and the new patriotism is the attempt to remove 
these evils—to relieve the pain. 

In like manner, the new philanthropy shows that we are 
becoming conscious that we are members one of another; and 
when one member suffers, the other members suffer with it. 
This new self-consciousness of society has made it sensitive to 
suffering of every kind, and the new philanthropy is the effort 
to relieve it. 

In the ecclesiastical world, the movement of the churches 
toward each other means that, as we become more conscious 
of the organic life of society—the solidarity of the race—we 
feel more deeply the oneness of our religious life and better 
appreciate the incongruity of a divided church—the members 
of the body of Christ competing, instead of co-operating, one 
with another. 


The movement back to Christ signifies vastly more than can 
be pointed out in a few sentences. In this connection we can 
do little more than note the fact that it seems to have been 
timed by Divine Providence to meet the necessities of the age. 

We all recognize the fact that the period in which we live is 
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transitional. The era on which we are just entering is com- 
plemental to that which is just closing, and which began with 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. Those great move- 
ments may be explained by the fact that the individual then 
arrived at full self-consciousness. Now the race is taking its 
next step forward by society’s coming to self-consciousness. 
In the scale of being, not until we arrive at self-conscious man 
do we find a conscience. The two words are closely related 
and come from the same root. Not until we know things in 
their relations, know them together—conz scto—are we capable 
of a conscience. When the individual arrived at full self- 
consciousness, 2. ¢., at the time of the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion, there followed a wonderful quickening of conscience and 
a long list of noble reforms. The development of social self- 
consciousness, now taking place, will be accompanied by the 
development of a social conscience, which at present is only 
rudimentary, and it will be followed by another long list of 
reforms; but these will be of a different type. 

When, at the time of the Reformation, the individual 
discovered that his relations to God were strictly personal, 
when he perceived that he had duties to God from which 
no man could absolve him, he discovered that he had rights 
of which no man must rob him; if imperative duties, then 
inalienable rights. Hence the great reforms of the past 350 
years, such as the progress of civil and religious liberty, the 
elevation of woman, the abolition of slavery, and the like, have 
all come because men have recognized and won their rights. 

But the close and multiplied relations into which steam and 
electricity have brought us—relations so close that they become 
intolerable, unless they are right relations—compel me to 
recognize your rights as well as mine; and to recognize 
your rights is to acknowledge my duties. This new era, 
therefore, of social self-consciousness is characterized by new 
perceptions of social obligations. The watchword of the old 
era was rights; that of the new will be duties. The spirit of 
the old was, “I am as good as you;”’ that of the new will be, 
“You are as good as I.” 

It is only a few years since many were saying that Christianity 
had spent its force. We were told that an individualistic 
religion might serve and satisfy an individualistic age, but that 
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now conditions had changed. New and complicated relations 
between man and man created new problems, for which 
Christianity, it was said, had no solution. But the return to 
Christ has caused new light to break forth from His teachings, 
and we now begin to see that Christ laid down the fundamental 
law for man, not only in his relations with God, but also in his 
relations to his fellow. We are beginning to see that the 
religion of Jesus is not individualistic, but pre-eminently social. 
Selfishness is disintegrative and anti-social. Love is the anti- 
dote of selfishness; and as love is the fundamental law of 
Christianity, the Christianity of Christ is, and is to be, the great 
social or organizing power in this new era, while His concep- 
tion of the kingdom of God, fully come on this earth, affords 
the highest possible social ideal. 





We have but little space left in which to consider the 
relations of the churches to these signs of the times, or, 
rather, to the world-movement which these signs point out. 
This great world-movement marks a new evolution in civil- 
ization. If, now, the new civilization of the twentieth century 
is to be more Christian than that of the nineteenth, it will 
be because the churches more effectively apply to it the 
principles taught by Jesus. I believe that the church of Christ 
will see and seize her opportunity. One of the evidences 
of her divine origin is the fact that, without changing her 
principles, she can adapt herself to changed conditions. When 
the individual came to full self-consciousness at the time of 
the Reformation, that adaptation was made by a return and an 
advance—a return from tradition to the word of God, and an 
advance by applying that word to the individual conscience 
as never before. Already are there signs that the Christian 
church is making a new adaptation of herself, and, as before, 
by a return and an advance—a return to the simplicity which 
is in Christ, and an advance by applying the long-neglected 
social teachings of Jesus to the social conscience. 

Do you tell me that this will lead the churches beyond 
their proper sphere? It is pre-eminently their duty to educate 
the conscience. Wherever, therefore, Conscience raises her 
scepter, there the churches have a duty. The sphere of Con- 
science is all life. The sphere of the churches, therefore, is all 
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life. The churches should not exercise authority anywhere, 
save in the administration of their own internal affairs, but 
they should exert influence everywhere—in every nook and 
corner of life. 

The kingdom of God is as broad as the law of God. 
Wherever that law is perfectly obeyed, there that kingdom 
has perfectly come. Jesus taught that it is yet to come in all 
the earth. He taught us to pray, “Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done in earth as it is in heaven’’—as it is in heaven, z.¢., 
perfectly ; and He would never mock us by teaching us a vain 
prayer impossible of fulfillment. He came to establish that 
kingdom in the earth, and organized His church to carry on 
the work which He had begun. It is the mission of His church 
to hasten the coming of that kingdom. That kingdom per- 
vades every sphere of life, because God’s law pervades every 
sphere of life. The churches are, therefore, vitally concerned 
with every sphere of life. 





We are now prepared to appreciate more fully the relations 
of the churches to the signs of the times. The churches are 
vitally concerned with this great tendency toward organization 
in the industrial world. Organization implies the multiplica- 
tion of relations, the increase of mutual dependence, the adjust- 
ment of part to part. Where relations are not right, where 
mutual dependence does not beget a sense of mutual obligation, 
where part is not properly adjusted to part, there are friction, 
discontent, strife. Jesus Christ laid down the great laws on 
which alone industrial organization can be perfected; namely, 
the law of service and the law of love; and, until these are 
accepted, there will be industrial war between labor and capital, 
between conflicting interests, between nation and nation. Itis 
the duty of the churches, if they would declare the whole 
counsel of their master, to proclaim these laws as applicable 
to every sphere of life and binding on every conscience. If 
industrial war and the selfishness which inspires it are incon- 
sistent with the full coming of the kingdom, then they 
must cease, and it is the duty of the churches to make 
them cease. 

The churches are vitally concerned with the new social 
science. They should both influence it and be influenced by it. 
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Instead of suffering it to assume an anti-Christian attitude, like 
so many of the sciences in the earlier stages of their develop- 
ment, they should show that Jesus Christ laid down the funda- 
mental laws on which this science must be built. And the 
churches must be instructed by this science, until their horizon 
has been widened to the full scope of their social mission. 
Heretofore, they have thought their mission limited by the 
circle described around the individual as the center. Hence- 
forth, they must look upon it as bounded by the ellipse 
described around the individual and society as its two /ocz. 

The churches are vitally concerned with the political sphere 
and the great movement therein which has been pointed out. 
The kingdoms of this world can not become the kingdom of our 
Lord, until they recognize that as nations they are subject to 
His law. That is, the kingdom can not fully come until many 
political reforms have been effected, which can be accom- 
plished only through the education of public opinion and of 
the popular conscience. 

The churches are vitally concerned with the new philan- 
thropy. Surely this ought to go without saying. It can 
hardly be necessary to argue that the professed followers of 


Him who went about doing good are under obligations to 
love their neighbors as themselves, and to bring forth works 


meet for such love. Alas! for the churches and their influence, 
if men who do not believe in the existence of God or the 
immortality of man show more sympathy with suffering and 
make greater sacrifices to relieve it than do the churches! Do 
not misunderstand me to teach the gospel of salvation from 
suffering as a substitute for the gospel of salvation from sin. 
There can never be a substitute for the old gospel, so long as 
there is sin in the world. Sin is the root of the world’s evils, 
and there can be no social salvation without salvation from 
sin. Jesus Christ is the only Savior of society, as well as the 
only Savior of the individual. It is quite possible for society 
to be well governed, well fed, well housed, well educated, and, 
at the same time, well rotted. There are a thousand humani- 
ties which are good, and which we bid Godspeed; but if their 
promoters think by such means to save society, while they 
refuse to recognize the prime source of social ills, they are 
guilty of social quackery. When religion and philanthropy 
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are separated, it is to the detriment of both. In the Master's 
teaching and example they are united, and what He joined 
together the churches ought never to have put asunder. 
Instead of undertaking, in the name of Jesus Christ, all reforms 
needed for the relief and elevation of humanity, the churches 
have left them to individual Christian effort; and hence there 
have sprung up outside the churches a thousand organizations 
which are doing the proper work of the churches. 

This is one great reason why the churches have so largely 
lost their hold on workingmen. So long as our efforts in their 
behalf are confined to opening missions, they will not believe 
in our disinterestedness. So long as they believe that we seek 
them for the sake of the churches, our efforts will be in vain. 
Such efforts are no proof of love. Love is not commercial; it 
never calculates; it breaks the alabaster box of precious oint- 
ment upon the object of its devotion, and gives itself without 
measure and without price. When the churches thus love the 
multitude, and give proof of such love, the people will flock to 
them like doves to their windows. 


The fifth sign of the times, to which your attention has been 
called, is the tendency of the churches toward one another. | 


do not*believe that this means organic church union for many 
generations yet to come; but it does mean the possibility 
of effective co-operation, which is the great demand of the 
hour, and without which it is impossible for the churches 
to accomplish the regeneration of society. 


It has been shown ‘that there are many organizations spring- 
ing up, in the interest of reforms of all sorts, the overlapping 
of which involves friction, waste and inefficiency. There is 
need of co-ordination that will enable these many organiza- 
tions to co-operate intelligently to the same end. That 
co-ordination, I believe, the churches can effect, and in so 
doing grasp the situation and successfully accomplish their 
social mission. 

“One shall chase one thousand and two shall put ten 
thousand to flight’—the cumulative effect of co-operation. 
Many of the evil forces in society are multiplying their 
effectiveness by organization; and, as Edmund Burke said, 
“When bad men combine, the good must associate.’”” The 
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churches do not now “hate one another for the love of God,” 
as has been said; but they still stand apart so far as practical 
Christian work is concerned, satisfied to emphasize their 
spiritual unity and to say pleasant things about one another. 
But this is not enough. A transitional period like this is one 
of transcendent opportunity, because at such times society is 
plastic. The great forces which mould civilization—commerce, 
manufactures, education, politics, war—have all, in some com- 
prehensive way, laid hold of the power which comes from 
organization—all save the forces of religion and reform. 
These are for the most part unorganized, and therefore weak. 
Unless the churches join hands, not simply in Christian fellow- 
ship, but in Christian work, they will lose the opportunity of 
ages, and the world will wait for centuries for a transformation 
of our civilization, which the churches, through co-operation, 
might work out in a single generation. 


JOSIAH STRONG. 
New York City. 






































THE MODERN CHARITY WORKER. 


It is a peculiar privilege to have the opportunity of meeting 
with you* and to bear testimony to the fidelity and generosity 
of Hebrew charity. In each of our great cities its Hebrew 
citizens are distinguished for the extraordinary loyalty with 
which they bear the heavy burden of the distressed and exiled 
brethren of their own faith; and in every nation of Europe, 
even to the Holy Land itself, the evidences of Hebrew care for 
Hebrews are among the most conspicuous features of modern 
charity. 

This distinction in the care of the poor is yours by right of 
inheritance from a great and noble past. The Hebrew Scrip- 
tures are primarily, of course, precious for their religious utter- 
ances of lofty monotheism and national righteousness; but 
they are, I hardly need remind you, scarcely less wonderful 
for the principles which they announce of social duty and 
responsibility. The care of the poor among the chosen people 
is a demand which one hears repeated throughout the Old 
Testament, as nowhere else in the records of the ancient world. 
“Tf,” says the Book of Deuteronomy, “there be with thee a 
poor man, one of thy brethren, within any of thy gates, thou 
shalt not harden thy heart nor shut thine hand from thy poor 
brother; but thou shalt surely open thine hand to him.” And 
the same note is taken up by the prophets: “If aman be 
just and doeth that which is lawful and right, and hath restored 
to the debtor his pledge, and hath given his bread to the 
hungry, and hath covered the naked with a garment; he that 
hath not given forth upon usury and hath executed true judg- 
ment between man and man, he shall surely live, saith the 
Lord God!” And, finally, the message of social responsibility 
finds its climax in the very theory of property itself. To the 
ancient Hebrew the very land he lived on was not his own: 


* This article was originally prepared and delivered by its author as an 
address to the members of the Hebrew United Charities of the City of New 
York, at their last annual meeting. 
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“Tt shall not be sold in perpetuity, for the land is Mine; for 
ye are strangers and sojourners with Me. And in the year of 
jubilee ye shall return unto every man his possessions.” Such 
is the noble tradition given to you to perpetuate; a teaching 
as to property and duty which, if in any degree accepted, 
would make an end of most of the social distress of the present 
time, but which the Christian world has been slow to receive. 
Your charity and your religion are not two things, but one. 
You still remember, as did your fathers, that, as the Deuter- 
onomist says: “ Thou wast a bondsman in the land of Egypt, 
and the Lord thy God redeemed thee. Therefore I command 
thee this thing this day.” 

I come to you, then, as to those in whose blood the impulse 
to charity has been inbred and quickened for two thousand 
years. I donot pretend to offer you any profitable counsel 
as to the general principles of wise philanthropy. Yet, as we 
must all recognize, the circumstances of the special time in 
which we are permitted to live are such as human history has 
never seen before. About us in the present social situation 
lies a new world—a world of complexity and intensity, of 
shifting populations and industrial agitations, of enormous 
increase of wealth and alarming congestion of poverty; a new 
world, with problems so unprecedented that no wisdom of the 
past can be sufficient to interpret them. What, then, shall the 
modern charity worker think about, when he stands thus 
consciously in the presence of this great, complex, tragic, 
unprecedented, uninterpreted, modern world? What are the 
new demands which suchatime as this lays upon him? Let us 
think of such a charity worker, as he looks at the special traits 
of American life, and especially of life in our great cities, and 
inquires of himself: “ How am I to become fit for this work? 
What must I be, before I can be of use in the modern world? 
What are the principles of good work in charity which grow 
out of the new circumstances of this absorbing and dramatic 
time?” It is the question of the new man in the presence of 
the new age. There are, of course, characteristics of good 
charity which are universal, essential, taught by Hebrew 
prophets as clearly as by charity organization societies. But 
what makes the new equipment for the new world? What 
does the modern charity worker have to learn, which the 
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ancient world did not have to teach? Who is fit to take part 
in the redemptive service of the modern age? 

1. Well, first of all, the charity worker of to-day must be, 
in a degree quite without precedent, educated to his work. 
In the simple and stable conditions of earlier civilization, and, 
indeed, in the small communities of early American life, the 
relief of the poor needed no special education. It was as 
simple and natural a duty as the care of one’s family. It was 
the friendly act of a well informed neighbor, the hand of the 
fortunate reaching out to the unfortunate brother by his side. 
But to-day this primitive simplicity of charity lingers here and 
there only, in unspoiled, secluded, old-fashioned towns. For 
the most part, the inrush of factory life, the overwhelming 
tide of immigration, and the amazing growth of the great 
cities have brought upon us a wholly new problem of poverty 
and its relief. This enormously complicated and entirely 
novel problem calls for a wholly new kind of education. The 
new time demands a new man. A few years ago, the adminis- 
tration of charity was a comfortable resource for worthy 
persons who needed a quiet occupation in some corner of the 
world. Such administration is to-day a work for trained 
experts. It is a new profession—one of very great difficulty 
and one of extraordinary opportunity—a profession which 
rests on study and research. 

In France this preliminary research method began, fifty years 
ago, with the work of the distinguished Le Play; and his elabo- 
rate studies of every detail of life and of the customs of 
various social types have opened the way to a discretion in 
philanthropy never possible before. In England the investi- 
gation of Mr. Charles Booth as to the life of the London poor 
proceeded for many years at very great cost, and without 
having, on its face, anything to do with charity. Yet this 
great statistical work has given such direction and vitality to 
charity in London, that the London Sfectator justly says of it, 
that it is a more important contribution to the science of 
charity than that of any man or of any institution of modern 
times. In Holland the National Society for the Common 
Good, organized for the practical ends of the moral welfare of 
the people, finds itself more and more drawn into the sphere 
of education, and through its admirable publications it brings 
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the experience of the world to bear on the social problems of its 
own land. As for our own country, certainly the most reassur- 
ing sign of the times in philanthropy is that it has become the 
subject of special and thorough education. The universities 
are recognizing the subject as a legitimate part of a liberal 
education. Hundreds of young men and young women pass 
sach year from their education to their life in the world, 
instructed in right principles, and not only wanting to do 
things for others, but educated to know how things ought to 
be done. The National Conference of Charities, which meets 
each year in some one of our important cities, illustrates the 
same spirit. It is not a mere interchange of friendly senti- 
ment; it is an educational meeting. The expert administrators 
who there confer are entirely aware that the fearfully complex 
conditions of modern life call for a new education, and the 
best equipped among them are the most eager to learn. 

I notice, in the reports of the United Hebrew Charities, 
that this new demand of the new age is entirely appreciated. 
Each year your agents go behind the immediate problem 
of relief to the more serious inquiry as to causes. The special 
and limited work which you undertake gives you a peculiar 
opportunity for these scientific inquiries, and you will greatly 
contribute to the general welfare if, in addition to relieving 
your dependent poor, you come to understand and measure 
them. Antecedent to help should be the study of numbers, 
needs, conditions, adaptations, temptations. Many things may 
be done by Hebrews for Hebrews quite as important as the 
relieving of wants. Intending immigrants may be advised, 
deterred, or directed. The conditions of successin this country 
may be made plain, and the insane anticipations of easy 
prosperity may be corrected. The best kind of life and the 
most available region of the country may be pointed out. The 
present dimensions of your special problem may be computed 
and the movement of Hebrew life determined. All these 
things are, I do not say better than charity, but essential 
elements in good charity, and none the less essential because 
they are matters of investigation and education rather than of 
direct relief. 

2. Out of this education ‘in the new conditions of modern 
life comes the second quality. which I desire to mention, of the 
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modern charity worker. It is discrimination. The old charity 
knew but one kind of poverty—that of the unfortunate but 
worthy poor. It could be safely assured’ that all who asked 
for help were likely to be honest and harmless persons, who 
were eager to support themselves. The new charity deals, on 
the contrary, with not less than three entirely distinct problems. 
There is, first, the problem of the “can’t works ’’—the disabled, 
the aged, and the sick, who should receive from their town all 
gentle consideration; there is, again, the problem of the “out 
of works’’—the temporarily unemployed, but competent, for 
whom work should be found; and then there is the further 
problem of the “don’t want to works "—the professionally 
idle, the vagrants, the mendicants, the drifting scum of our 
social life. Here enters the demand for discrimination. 
Indiscriminate dealing with radically distinct types is the 
peculiar curse of institutional charity. Into the midst of 
people who should be properly and tenderly cared for by a 





Christian city 
in great numbers, cases which are simply pestilential in their 


its unfortunate or feeble folk—are imported, 


influences. Consider some facts, for instance, reported by a 
board of visitors, concerning the home for paupers in the city 
of Boston, a few years ago—facts, it is only just to say, 
which, thus disclosed, have opened the way to radical reforms 
in the administration of the pauper institutions of Boston. 
It is stated that 973 different persons were admitted to this 
home in 1891. Of these, but 183, or one-cighth, were described 
as quiet or decent people, while 441 were habitual drunkards, 
forty-seven were mentally defective, and twenty-five of the 
women had illegitimate children. One man, aged thirty-four,, 
had entered the home in 188g, and in 1890 he had entered and 
been discharged from the home eight times; in 1891 he found 
the home a better permanent residence, and instead of eight 
discharges, he contented himself with seven passes to the city. 
He was a habitual drunkard, had been sentenced to Deer 
Island, and, at the time the committee reported, was still 
contented to live in the home at the expense of the city, and 
to adorn, by his life and conversation, the society of the 
common room, known as Loafer’s Hall. Of women admitted 
to the home in 1891 there were 255, of whom IgI were habitual 
drunkards. Here is the manner of life of one such woman 
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from 1885 to 1892: On September 12, 1885, at the age of 
thirty-two, she is admitted to the home for paupers, and an 
illegitimate child is born there in October, to be cared for ever 
since by the city. On November 17 she is discharged, and 
returns to the city. The next day, November 18, she is again 
admitted, and remains till April 30, 1886, occupying the home 
as a winter health resort. On July 26 she is again admitted, 
and this time remains until March 12, 1887—eight months—at 
the city’s expense. Having spent the summer months elsewhere, 





she again applies, on November 7, for a winter watering-place, 
and is again discharged. March 8, 1888, she is again admitted, 
and her second child is born and placed with the other in the 
city almshouse for children; this time she remains in the home 
more than a year, being discharged April 17, 1889. She now 
remains in the world more than a year, and in September, 1890, 
is again admitted, and her third child is born in January and 
added to the city’s charge. Finally, in March, 1892, she is 
again admitted for a visit, lasting until April. Thus she has 
spent about half her time for seven years at the city’s home, 
and has contributed three children to the city’s account, all of 
whom are placed in the Marcella Street Home, at a total 
expense thus far to the city, for their support, of about one 
thousand dollars. The financial aspect of this form of 
encouraging production is in itself enough to command 
attention. In Mr. Dugdale’s paper on the Jukes, he computed 
that in seventy-five years the descendants of five vicious sisters 
in the state of New York had multiplied until they amounted 
to 1,200 persons, and had cost the state, for the support of 
mendicancy and the repression of crime, more than one and a 
quarter million of dollars. Mrs. Lowell, in 1879, describes, 
among many other similar cases, that of one woman of twenty- 
seven years, in a county poorhouse of New York, with her five 
illegitimate children, who had four sisters, all with illegitimate 
children, and all likely to be a burden to the state. 

Thus our almshouses and temporary homes are no longer 
merely the refuges of those unfortunates who have suffered 
from the storm of life and need a quiet harbor. Into these 
same harbors there now drifts a mass of social wreckage of 
the time, dangerous fragments of abandoned lives, depraved in 
themselves and demoralizing in their influence. Still further, 
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it should be noticed that the chief hindrance to self-help in the 
care of the worthy is the drag upon them of the unworthy. 
There is, first, the economic drag of competition, where homes 
just above the margin of self-help are pulled down by homes 
helped by mendicancy. Casual labor is the hardest competitor 
of regular earnings. But, beyond this, there is the moral pull 
which must be felt, where merit is unregarded and those who 
have not helped themselves are the special subject of the help 
of others. Nothing is more demoralizing to the struggling 
poor than these successes of the indolent or vicious. Your 
city poor-relief wagon or your Christmas turkey goes to a 
home of degraded and sluggish life, and twenty heads are 
looking out from the surrounding lodgings and thinking: “If 
our husbands only drank, or if the town were only overrun by 
our brood of recklessly begotten children, then the city, or the 
good lady, would make life easy for us.’ One thinks with 
terror of the way in which such misdirected charity tends to 
weaken the beautiful heroism which still prevails in thousands 
of humble homes—the heroism that would welcome hunger 
rather than beggary, and where poverty dwells with inde- 
pendence, unspoiled by pauperism and happy in self-respect. 
This is the basis of the new demand for discrimination. It 
is absolutely necessary for judicious charity that the classes of 
cases to be considered should be more thoroughly distinguished 
and dealt with apart. I have for some years tried to call 
attention to the way in which this discrimination is attempted 
by some European countries ;* and I have this summer had 
the privilege of observing the methods of Holland and Bel- 
gium. In Belgium, for instance, poor relief in cities is greatly 
simplified, first of all, by taking out of the cities the whole 
mendicant and vagrant class. Such persons are, after convic- 
tion in court, deported to the famous labor colonies—far away 
from the large towns, and are there dealt with, not as crim- 
inals, but as wards of the state. They must work, but they 
receive some pay. They must stay till they get work else- 
where, but they may go when such work is procured. They 
simply shall not, without check, take the road which leads 
from mendicancy to crime; and they shall not burden city 
life and drag down the worthy unemployed. Even within the 


* See the Forum for February, 1892, and for March, 1894. 
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colony discrimination prevails. In one place are congregated 
the infirm but decent, in another the infirm and semi-criminal, 
in another the able-bodied vagrants, in another the good con- 
duct men. It is a system which both discriminates and 
educates, which restrains the dangerous and stimulates the 
redeemable, and which is not ensnared in the mistaken gene- 
rosity of a single way of relief. I name these foreign methods 
as illustrative only of intelligent discrimination. The problem 
of a private charity like yours can not be met in just this way. 
Yet the chief service of your administration must lie in the 
skillful classification of the different kinds of poor as they 
present themselves; in determining when to be pitiful and 
when to be severe; in discovering the qualities which lead to 
good, and in checking the traits which lead to degradation ; in 
overcoming the inclination, which has been the ruin of many 
charities, to treat all applications in some regular and uniform 
way 





a routine service in which, by degrees, a poor person 
comes to look so impersonal as to be called a case, and the 
agency gets so wooden as to be fitly called a relief ‘ bureau.” 

3. Finally, these demands for personal education and per- 
sonal discrimination, on which I have dwelt, bring me toa third 
quality of the modern charity worker, which is the secret 
of all his effectiveness. It is personal consecration, the 
outgrowing of any complete dependence on schemes and 
machinery and officers, to save people from degradation, and 
the redemption of the time by the contact of life with life. 
It may be said that this consecration of life is one of the 
universal elements of good charity, and this is true. No 
charity was ever permanently beneficent which did not pro- 
ceed from self-forgetting, pitying, loving souls. Nobody ever 
did much good for others who was not good himself. But 
the new time, I wish to urge, calls for a degree of personal 
relationship and a quality of personal character quite without 
precedent in the simple conditions of an earlier world. I 
emphasize this moral demand, because a great many people 
think of modern charity in quite an opposite way. It is very 
commonly believed that poor relief in our time has grown, 
through the very science of charity, peculiarly mechanical, 
official and heartless. People contrast the natural warm- 
heartedness and spontaneous pity of earlier charity with the 
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scientific, suspicious, card-catalogue system of to-day; and it 
seems to them that, as education and discrimination have 
entered, consecration has departed. But it does not necessarily 
follow that, because a person is scientific, he must be hard- 
hearted, or that, because he wants to be kind, he must consent 
to be ignorant. On the contrary, the chief hindrance to spon- 
taneous, free generosity in our day is, I feel sure, the grave 
uncertainty in many minds whether, with all their kind inten- 
tions, they are likely to do more good than harm; whether 
consecration is likely to be guided by education, on the one 
hand, and by discrimination, on the other. It isa very extraor- 
dinary fact, that the most obviously consecrated form of 
charity service which has grown up in our time—the so-called 
settlement idea—the thought of setting one’s whole life in 
continuous and neighborly relations with the unfortunate— 
that this most perfect bloom of the modern spirit should have 
grown straight out of the soil of the higher education, and 
that its fruit should bear the very name of the “university” 
settlement. 

And when, again, one looks past this supposed inconsistency 
between education and consecration, between learning and life, 
he will find that the union of education with consecration is 
the very essence of the modern spirit. Nothing could be more 
superficial than the judgment that modern charity is cold, 
impersonal and official, or, as a newspaper once called it, the 
bell-punch charity of organized begging, circumlocution soci- 
eties. On the contrary, the new charity, in a quite unprece- 
dented degree, calls for personal devotion; for the time and 
thought and sympathy of the individual. For what purpose is 
all the modern machinery of charity devised, except to give 
scope to individual endeavor? What is the associated charity 
system but just a painstaking scheme, through which the per- 
sonal sympathy of the friendly visitor may work with safety, 
confidence and liberty? For what do our offices and investi- 
gations and preventions of fraud exist, except to demonstrate 
to the person who wants to help that he can do it fearlessly ? 
Why do we sustain our university settlements, except that they 
permit the direct contagion of the life of the consecrated with 
the life of the needy—a contagion of health and faith and 
refinement, which is just as real as any contagion of disease. 
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And how should you measure the vitality of your own society 
and its work from year to year? Its only real measure is in 
the amount of personal consecration which it has encouraged 
and represents. Let us never think of our charity without 
thinking of it finally in terms of personal life. Let us refuse 
to get entangled in the machinery of life. It is a great thing 
to get education in charity—to know more of the facts with 
which we deal; it is a great thing to learn discrimination in 
charity—to classify and utilize and prevent and uplift; but these 
two qualities of the modern charity worker are precious, as 
they tend to increase the consecration to charity. That is the 
steam which makes all our mechanism go. There is sometimes 
said to be in theology a “scheme of salvation,” but in socio- 
logy there is no salvation by schemes. The only way of salva- 
tion is by saviors, and social saviors are nothing but people 
who are fitst educated, then discriminating, and finally conse- 
crated to the service of their time. Many a scheme of relief 
which we are now elaborately devising will have its day and 
cease to be, but the redemptive power of intelligent consecra- 
tion will be the secret of effectiveness forever. ‘The Lord,” 
says your own Psalmist, “maketh the devices of the people of 
none effect; but the thoughts of His heart stand to all gener- 
ations.” 


FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 


Harvard University. 











PAUPER CHILDREN IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


In 1836 there was a surplus in the Federal Treasury, 
amounting to more than $40,000,000. By act of Congress, in 
that year, this surplus was distributed in 1837 among the 
several states, in the form of a “loan,” to be returned if the 
Federal Government should ever call for it. New Hampshire, 
accepting the conditions, received her share. 

This distribution of a federal surplus wrought material 
changes in the care of the dependent poor of that state. 
Many of the towns applied the money to the purchase of 
“town farms.” These farms were commonly among the best 
in town, conveniently located, and equipped with substantial 
buildings; otherwise new buildings were erected—a commo- 
dious house and a large barn, with sheds and other outbuildings. 
The selectmen engaged an agent to manage the farm and to 
care for the town poor. The agent and his wife were com- 
monly people in middle life, of excellent character. The 
paupers were townspeople, the story of whose misfortunes was 
well known to all in the community. The greatest freedom 
was permitted, because it was practicable. Old acquaintances 
called, and there was “visiting” back and forth. The affairs of 
the town farm were known of all men, without the interven- 
tion of the newspapers. The old men worked upon the farm, 
in accordance with'their strength, and discussed the crops and 
local affairs. The women helped about the house, visited 
among the neighbors, and gossiped with acquaintances who 
“dropped in” for an hour. The doctor and the minister 
called, and the old people ended their days in peace. 

Practically, there were in those days no children of sound 
mind and body at the town farm. Death of parents and 
other “dispensations” sometimes brought a boy or girl to the 
“farm,” but a good home for such a child was soon found by 
the selectmen. He was engaged in wholesome employment, 
attended the district school, went with his new-found parents 
to the church on Sunday, and the shadow of the “farm” did 
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not rest upon him. These boys and girls grew to manhood 
and womanhood under favorable conditions, and were fitted to 
become good citizens. 

This system of caring for dependent poor continued until the 
civil war of 1861-’65, when the situation had changed. Some of 
the counties had become comparatively populous; manufac- 
turing villages and cities had sprung up; new elements had been 
introduced in the population; the town system had come to 
be regarded as expensive; the towns were heavily in debt by 
reason of the war. In 1863 the Legislature passed a law pro- 
viding that when a “county convention,” consisting of the 
county delegation in the Legislature, should so decide, county 
almshouses were to be erected. The populous counties 
accepted the terms of the act at once, and the other counties 
followed. The towns sold their “farms,” and the aged pau- 
pers were removed from what had been their home to unfamil- 
iar surroundings, to die among strangers. The county alms- 
houses were under the absolute control of the county commis- 
sioners, who were, in effect, responsible to no one. They were 
generally men interested in affairs of their own, with sufficient 
political instinct to have an eye to the effect of expenses upon 
the next election. Pauper children were placed in private 
houses, when this could be easily effected and without expense. 
In the populous counties it was generally cheaper to maintain 
them at the almshouses, and economical considerations were 
weighty. The county institutions were penal as well as chari- 
table, and, in too many instances, the unfortunate children 
associated with the criminal and the vicious, as well as with 
the idiotic, the insane, and the aged. 

The Legislature of 1895, in response to an appeal by noble 
New Hampshire women, enacted a law providing that “No 
minor between the ages of three and fifteen years shall be 
supported at any county almshouse in this state for more than 
thirty days, excepting such as are mentally incapacitated for 
education or under sentence for crime.”” The law makes it the 
duty of overseers of the poor of towns and of county commis- 
sioners “To procure such minors supported at some orphan 
asylum or home, or with some private family or families of 
good repute.” The Governor was authorized to create a board 
of charities and correction, of five members, whose duty it is to 
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see that the law relating to minors is enforced. The reasonable 
expenses of the board were to be paid by the state, but there 
were to be no salaries. 

The board, as constituted, comprised three men and two 
women. Of the men, one was a prominent lawyer, whose heart 
was in the work, and two had been county commissioners, and 
proved valuable members. The lady members were earnest 
devoted women, prominent in society, but glad to give their 
time and strength to so good a cause. The board held its first 
meeting July 27, 1895, and entered upon its work with zeal, 
tempered with judgment. It instituted a series of visits to the 
almshouses, made itself familiar with existing conditions, and 
urged the county commissioners to prompt compliance with 
the law. Its first annual report shows that there are now only 
sixty children between the ages of three and fifteen left in the 
county institutions, and these are all feeble-minded or other- 
wise incapacitated for education. Four hundred and twenty 
children have been placed in public or private homes—two- 
thirds of them in private families, and a large majority in 
“free’’ homes. 

The board, in its report, suggests some modifications of the 
law. It desires to have all children of any age who, in the 
judgment of the board, are fit, brought within the provisions of 
the law. It holds that the board should be vested with power 
to retain children at almshouses, at its discretion, for a period 
exceeding thirty days, this provision being for children whose 
support may be temporary or who are diseased. The board 
should be authorized and required to visit the homes in which 
children are maintained, and also to visit the state and county 
charitable and correctional institutions, and report the results 
of its observations. 

The New Hampshire Board of Charities and Correction has 
rendered admirable service in the interests of humanity; but 
its good work has not been accomplished without opposition, 
and, unhappily, its future opportunities for usefulness can not 
be considered as assured, unless a strong public sentiment is 
aroused in its behalf. Considerations of economy still weigh 
heavily against those of humanity, and prejudice and personal 
political interest are always hard to overcome. The commis- 
sioners of the more populous counties prefer that the children 
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should be maintained at the county institutions, and it is 
understood that an attempt will be made before the incoming 
Legislature to secure a modification of the law—changing the 
ages to five and fifteen years, and excepting all children from 
the provisions of the law in almshouses where school facilities 
are provided, also children who are accompanied by one or 
both of the parents. This change, if it should be adopted by 
the Legislature, would be a practical annulment of the present 
law, and New Hampshire would take a sad step backward in 
its policy toward the unfortunate children dependent on its 
care. But the cause will not be permitted to be lost by default. 
It is a battle between economy and the best interests of hun- 
dreds of children. The good name of the state is, in a measure, 
at stake. Earnest and influential men and women are rallying 
to the support of the board, and there is every reason to 
believe that, when the people of New Hampshire come fully 
to understand the issue, the result of the conflict will be a 
victory for humanity over sordid and shortsighted financial 
considerations, even if it were proved that the difference 
involved was much greater than it can be shown to be. 


EDWARD J. BURNHAM. 
Concord, N. H. 








CONVICT LABOR AND THE SOUTHWICK BILL. 


In the praiseworthy effort to make our prisons self-support- 
ing, more important considerations have been partially sacri 
ficed or neglected, and it has thus gradually come to pass that 
some of the larger and older prisons in the United States have, 
to a great extent, been converted into factories with steam 
power, machinery and every feature that distinguishes factories 
for private profit, including congregate labor and indiscriminate 
association of prisoners. 

This has not failed to attract the attention of the public, 
which seems to have become quite convinced of what indeed 
can scarcely be denied ; namely, that such state manufactories 
are not only directly competitive with similar private enter- 
prises, but possess certain immense advantages over them, 
including a sure supply of forced labor, unlimited capital 
drawn from taxation levied on private competitors, and an 
absolute indifference to profit, which honest industry must 
earn or starve. In order toa full appreciation of such facts, 
we must have recourse to individual cases, such, for instance, 
as the following, of which I have recently become aware: A 
business firm had, after many years of struggle and self-denial, 
succeeded in developing a manufacturing operation which was 
just beginning to be remunerative, and which already furnished 
employment to mahy persons. A large penal institution 
obtained a complete plant and commenced making and selling 
the same article at prices which barely exceeded the cost of 
production to this private concern with its paid labor. These 
people can neither work at a profit nor can they dispose of 
their plant. They are practically ruined, with no prospect of 
compensation or redress. 

It is useless to argue, to such sufferers, that the work which 
a man does in prison is no more competitive than the work by 
which he would support himself if out of prison; or that the 
transfer of a man’s labor from the outside to the inside of a 
prison adds nothing to the mass of labor in the community. 
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These are, of course, truisms, but they fall on excited minds, 
which want redress and not argument. As reasonable men, we 
should not be surprised at the spectacle of the existing condi- 
tion of the public mind under the circumstances, nor at the 
common tendency to strike blindly and sweep away every 
vestige of a system capable of producing such results. 

Nevertheless, where the remedial measures proposed seem 
to be not only wanting in ordinary prudence, but restrictive 
of the liberty of the citizen, and to tend in the direction of 
permanent impairment of the free institutions under which we 
live, it would seem within the duty of any intelligent citizen 
to indicate the danger, and, if possible, to suggest some safer 
method of removing the hardships which are at once their 
cause and their excuse. Many of our principal states have, 
under such popular pressure, sought to abolish the sale of 
prison-made goods within their limits by direct and indirect 
prohibition. The Southwick bill is a proposed act, now before 
Congress, prohibiting the carriage of such goods from one 
state to another, under the shallow pretext of the constitu- 
tional authority granted to Congress to regulate commerce 
between the states. Of course, to “regulate” does not mean 
to prohibit, and a bill that seeks to prohibit commerce, under 
pretence of regulating it, is a legislative fraud; it is a step 
toward the usurpation of control of the private and social 
affairs of the several states. Nor is such claim of doubtful 
powers to be regarded with less apprehension when we 
remember that the usurping power holds sway over a vast 
continent, embracing every diversity of productions, interests 
and manners. 

It is true that this bill, if passed, might be vetoed, or it 
might be set aside by the Supreme Court as violative of the 
constitutional compact. But freemen should resist the earliest 
tendencies to usurpation, and Congressmen are as much bound 
as is the Executive or the Judiciary by their oaths of fealty 
to the Constitution. 

But, leaving aside objections of such general character, it is 
necessary for those interested in prison administration to 
realize that this bill, if enacted and sustained, must, in 
connection with existing intra-state prohibitions, destroy all 
profitable industry within hundreds of American prisons, and 
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reduce to soul-destroying idleness the 82,329 convicts confined 
therein at the date of the last census. The penologist, who 
knows the inestimable advantages of employment to the 
mental, moral and physical health of persons in confinement, 
can scarcely contemplate the impending catastrophe with any 
feeling short of terror. He knows that the most dreaded 
diseases in prisons—tuberculosis, erotic vice, and insanity— 
must roam unrestrained throughout this mass of our fellowmen, 
if kept sitting from day to day and from month to month in 
absolute, enforced idleness of mind and body. Death itself 
would be a more merciful sentence to many, and in the effort 
to keep them alive all ideas of their moral reformation must 
be lost sight of, in the more immediate and pressing 
responsibility for their sanity and their physical existence. 
Every penologist will picture for himself the inevitable results 
of such a policy, and few will regard them as less than terrible. 

Is it not, therefore, wise to recognize the unmistakable 
earnestness of public feeling on the subject, and to endeavor to 
satisfy it with some less radical measure? In that case it will 
be found that the weight of such feeling is chiefly directed 
against congregate labor with machinery and power, in compe- 
tition with private manufactories. Such manual labor as can be 
done by the prisoners separately, without machinery and 
congregation, excites but little animadversion, and, while it 
supplies a powerful diversion for the prisoner and supplies 
him with the means of gaining an honest living after his dis- 
charge, it is of too small consequence to attract any considera- 
ble opposition. Why, then, should not the prisons themselves 
lead the way in abolishing the most obnoxious form of labor 
competition, in order to retain that which occasions compara- 
tively slight objection? What would such a compromise 
really amount to? In Pennsylvania we know from official 
reports that the pecuniary profit of such congregate labor 
is more than absorbed by the increased cost of attendance, 
which is its inseparable incident, since our congregate peniten- 
tiary requires about double the attendance per convict that 
is required at the separate one. If, then, the pecuniary 
profit is illusory or non-existent, we should really, in giving up 
congregate labor with machinery, surrender little or nothing 
of advantage to the prisons, since the moral advantage of 
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muscular exercise can be equally obtained from individual 
labor in separate apartments, eked out when necessary by 
mechanical exercises. 

Besides, even though the sacrifice of congregate labor should, 
to a certain extent, limit the industrial activities of our prisons, 
it would not be without some compensating advantages. We 
should incidentally get rid of corporal punishments in our 
prisons. These are generally inflicted for refusal to work, or 
for bad work, or for violating the injunction of silence. In the 
separate system there are no punishments worth mentioning. 
Non-communication is assured by separation itself, and if a 
man does not choose to work, he is simply left without work, 
and is sure to beg for it before long. 

But the crowning advantage of separate confinement is far 
more important than its economy or even its avoidance of 
degrading punishments. Of convicted prisoners, there is 
everywhere a certain proportion of first offenders and of acci- 
dental criminals, who have succumbed to peculiar exposure, 
opportunity, or temptation. Notwithstanding the incredulity 
of some prison superintendents, many of these cases are 
reformable, if properly handled. But if compelled to labor 
with a miscellaneous gang of convicts, their salutary reflections 
are soon discarded and their visions of crime enlarged; for it is 
well known that contaminating communication, under such 
circumstances, can not be prevented. Moreover, should any 
inclination for a better life still linger in the prisoner’s breast, 
its gratification is rendered impossible by the recognition and 
blackmail of his late prison associates after his discharge. 

Hence, while I should regard the passage of the Southwick 
bill as a great public calamity, from every point of view, both 
as prison-keeper and citizen, I am ready to advocate the imme- 
diate abolition of machinery and congregate labor in all our 
prisons. Moreover, if that be well to do, it should be done 
quickly, before worse evils shall be inflicted by well founded 
but highly excited public feeling. It is but a few years since it 
was doubted by many whether our prisons could be maintained 
without the old “contract system.” Nevertheless, it was 
abolished by the overwhelming power of public opinion, and, 
as many of us think, to the great advantage of the prisons. 
May not the advocates of congregate labor have fallen into a 
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groove of thought, and be equally deceived by its supposed 
necessity ? 

It must be conceded and maintained that any such measure 
should be accompanied by two others of equal or greater 
importance, which should be inseparable from it. Every 
prison should be supplied with separate cells for at least one- 
half of its inmates, including all reformable and first offenders, 
and also with such mechanical means of exercise as are, in 
other countries, deemed indispensable to promote cheerfulness 
and health, and as are consistent with the separation and 
mutual non-recognition of prisoners. 

The continued increase of crime in the United States, in 
excess of the rate of increase of population, can not be traced 
to recent immigration or to any greater hardships of life than 
exist elsewhere. Undoubtedly, radical improvements are 
needed in our criminal jurisprudence to increase the certainty 
and celerity of punishment of crime; but none of us can say 
that our penal administration is perfect, nor are there any of 
us who have not still much to learn, for its amelioration and 
improvement, and for the greater safety and comfort of the 
public which pays the bills. 

IsAAC J. WISTAR. 


Philadelphia. 

















LUNACY COMMISSIONS. 


Commissions in lunacy, with powers more or less ample and 
results more or less valuable, are but little more than half a 
century old, and do not yet exist in any great numbers. 
England led the way in 1843, under the vigorous, if rather 
narrow, impulse given by Lord Ashley, afterwards the famous 
philanthropic Earl of Shaftesbury. Scotland followed in 1857, 
under an equally vigorous impulse given by the Home Secre- 
tary and our American missionary to the ill-treated insane, 
Miss Dorothea Dix. Nothing of the sort occurred in America 
—except commissions of inquiry, taking the name of “lunacy 
commission,” but without much power—until, in 1879, under 
the wise direction of Governor Talbot, of Massachusetts, a 
genuine lunacy commission, with large powers, was created in 
that state. True, it was wisely combined, for its first years, 
with a state board of health and another of public charities, 
since the questions affecting the insane border, of necessity, 
upon the domain of public health on one side, and of state 
charity on another side. Since 1895, however, the lunacy 
powers have only been joined with those of the State Board of 
Charity, and it is quite probable that the present year may 
witness the creation of a special lunacy commission in Massa- 
chusetts analogous to the Scotch commission, which has long 
been the model in such work. 

Coincident with this action in Massachusetts, there grew up 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and finally in Minne- 
sota, a similar union of lunacy and charity powers in a state 
board, sometimes, as in New York, nominally separated, but 
generally acting together, or at least not in opposition. In no 
state, however, except Wisconsin, did these lunacy powers 
result in much except a better supervision of the existing 
hospitals and asylums. Seldom were even the hospital building 
plans directed by the state board (as at the outset in Kankakee, 
Illinois), and nowhere, except in Wisconsin and Massachusetts, 
was the prevailing policy radically changed before 1890. Since 
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1888, however, there has existed in the state of New York a 
special lunacy commission, with great and constantly enlarging 
powers, which has finally wrought a complete change in the 
once firmly established policy of that Empire State, with 
results that appear clearly enough in the last of its printed 
reports—that for the year ending October 1, 1895. Its forth- 
coming report for the past year will manifest these results 
more clearly; but for the present I confine my remarks mostly 
to the seventh annual report in New York and its predecessors 
since 1888. Its first report has been reprinted in this seventh 
volume, and some conception of the growth of the work can 
be formed from the numerical fact that the reprint, with its 
index, makes but 125 pages, while the seventh report, with its 
index, fills 750 pages—six times as many as at first. 

In its second report, for the year 1889-90, the New York 
commission dwelt rather pompously on the alleged increase of 
insanity. “It is time,” they said, “to begin to talk of its 
decrease.” But we do not notice much talk of that kind in this 
seventh report, for it appears by the figures given that, while the 
registered insane of New York.were but 15,507, October 1, 1889, 
six years later they were 20,216, the increase in 1889 being 
593, and 1,131 in 1895, or nearly twice as many. In truth, 
the increase in the six years was 4,709, or more than thirty per 
cent, while the state population increased less than sixteen per 
cent in the same period. The increase from October, 1888, to 
October, 1896, has averaged 750a year. This agrees with the 
facts observed in other states and countries, all of which, 
when statistically brought to an authentic count, show a 
steady accumulation of the insane, chiefly, of course, of the 
chronic or incurable. The present increase in New York is 
from 800 to 1,000 yearly, requiring the erection of buildings 
every year to accommodate that number. 

Although the New York commission must have been aware, 
for some years past, that such new buildings were needed, they 
have not urged this so strongly as they have insisted on other 
changes in the law. The most serious of these, and the one 
most considered in the report before us, is the practical annihi- 
lation of the county system of care for the insane, and the 
substitution, even in the huge counties of New York and 
Kings, of a system of state hospitals. This change ought to 
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be of much benefit in those counties where, for a whole gen- 
eration, if ever it was good, the treatment of the insane poor 
has been bad, often shockingly mean and neglectful. These 
counties now contain quite one-half of the “dependent” insane 
of the state, for in October, 1895, they had 9,213 out of 18,955 
in the whole state, and there has been a large increase since 
then. This number would be even greater, were it not for the 
enormous death rate in those counties among the insane. In 
the year under notice, out of about 8,000 inmates of the New 
York city asylums, 636, or nearly eight per cent, died, while 
only 145 recovered. In Kings County, out of nearly 2,800 
inmates, 220 died, or eight per cent, while only eighty-five 
recovered. Yet the reported first admissions to both these 
counties were more than 2,000, though only 230, or little more 
than one-tenth, of them recovered. It is evident, to any one 
familiar with insanity, that there must be great room for 
improvement in all that relates to the recovery of the patients. 

In the nine state hospitals, mostly quite large, and all 
crowded, about 12,000 different patients were treated during 
the year, of whom perhaps 2,800 were first admissions. Of 
the whole number, 690 are reported recovered, and 830 died. 
This is a fairly good showing; much better, as respects recov- 
eries, than in the county asylums, and not quite so high death 
rate. 

It is in financial administration, however, that the New York 
Lunacy Commission claims most credit. It seems that all the 
hospitals for the insane of the state or the cities are now 
brought strictly under the surveillance of the commission as 
to their outlays, and an effort is made to keep them frugal in 
that outlay. Yet, with all this oversight—very annoying in 
its petty detail—the average yearly cost of each patient is given 
as $187 a year, or $3.60 a week; while in Massachusetts, with 
no such central surveillance, the cost averages less than $3.20 
a week. In Wisconsin it is even less than that, through the 
happy working of a county system supervised by the state. 
In Minnesota the insane are cared for (better, I am inclined 
to think, than in New York) for $3.40 a week. 

Yet the New York hospitals show nothing like uniformity 
in their average cost of patients, varying from the Rochester 


Hospital at $4.50 a week to the Willard Hospital at $2.83 a 
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week. In some the cost has been slightly reduced since 1888, 
chiefly by an increase in the average number maintained; in 
others the cost has advanced. Uniformity of cost and care, 
at which the commission seems to aim, is far from attainment ; 
nor has the rate of recovery been advanced, in spite of the 
constant asseverations of Dr. McDonald and his colleagues that 
their system must promote recoveries. Thus, in the state 
hospitals, where the recoveries in 1889 were 485 in a total 
average population of 5,561, in 1895 they were but 690ina 
total average of about 9,600. The average population gained 
seventy-six per cent, but the recoveries gained only forty-two 
per cent; that is, there was a relative diminution of recoveries 
in the six years. In the city asylums of New York this 
decrease of recoveries is still more striking. For the two years 
188g9-"90 there were 459 recoveries in an average population of 
4,902, while for the two years 1894-95 there were but 318 
recoveries in a total average of 6,426, an increase of 1,524 
patients, resulting in a decrease of 141 recoveries! It will be 
interesting to see how soon the number of recoveries under 
state management will rise to the former very moderate per- 
centage in these wretchedly managed city asylums. 

The statistics of the insane in New York will probably now 
be collected and tabulated (as they never have been) so as to 
be of scientific value; for Dr. P. M. Wise, who succeeds Dr. 
McDonald, is an expert in statistical research, and well aware 
of the imperfect condition of this branch of his great subject. 
The New York reports do not discriminate between cases and 
persons—the very first element of accuracy in computing 
percentages of recovery and death; nor do they give aggre- 
gates with any uniformity. Consequently, no sound conclu- 
sions can be drawn from their confused array of tables and 
percentages. It would have been in the power of this Lunacy 
Commission to collect and publish tables indicating whether 
occurring insanity (new cases) is increasing in that great state, 
as chronic insanity certainly is; but instead of facts of this sort, 
they have contented themselves with opinions, as most persons 
do. And in other respects there was an opportunity, which we 
shall expect Dr. Wise to improve, to establish definite conclu- 
sions, statistically supported, concerning the length of the 
average insane life, the forms of the malady most (and least) 
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susceptible of cure, the ages at which these supervene, the 
occupations (if any) which most promote insanity, etc. All 
these subjects are still in the air, so far as American facts indi- 
cate them; and nowhere in the world is there a better field for 
their determination than among the 7,000,000 of the Empire 
State. 


F. B. SANBORN. 


Concord, Mass. 











THE CITY CHARITIES OF BOSTON. 


In Mayor Quincy’s “ mid-term” address to the joint conven- 
tion of the Aldermen and Common Councilmen of Boston, at 
the beginning of the new year, he had something new to say 
of the administration of the public institutions of that city. 
Early last summer the Mayor organized an advisory board, 
composed of twenty representatives of twenty leading char- 
itable and other societies, to act as a sort of voluntary and 
extra legal council and aid to himself and the institutions 
commissioned. Fifteen associations are represented upon this 
board. 

Concerning the work of this advisory committee Mayor 
Quincy says: ‘“ Meetings of the whole board, at which the 
institutions commissioner and myself have been present, have 
been held once a month at City Hall, and formal reports, 
making valuable recommendations upon many important 
matters, have been presented by the different committees. 

This board partly accomplishes some of the 
objects which were aimed at by the bill for the separation of 
the institutions into four classes, to be placed under three 
separate boards of trustees and one commissioner, which was 
favorably reported to the last Legislature by the committee 
on metropolitan affairs, but was defeated in the Senate. The 
experience of the past year has only confirmed me in the con- 
viction, based upon the considerations stated in my inaugural 
address, that the best interests of the institutions demand a 
change in the present system of centralized administration 
through a single commissioner, and the passage of some 
measure for the appointment of unpaid boards of trustees. 
The arguments in favor of centralized business management 
seem to be overborne, in the case of institutions dealing with 
large numbers of human beings, by other considerations. The 
administration of charitable and reformatory institutions is not 
merely, nor even primarily, a business matter. Of course, they 
must be conducted with due regard to business principles and 
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methods. Humanitarian management upon ascientific basis is 
not inconsistent with true economy. One of the strong argu- 
ments in favor of administration through unpaid boards of trus- 
tees is that the management of the various classes of institutions 
would be put upon a basis where they would be less liable to 
be affected by political changes. A consistent line of policy 
could then be mapped out, with the assurance that it could be 
given a fair trial and followed foraterm of years. The present 
system of administration affords more possibility forthe play of 
political influences than any other could do.* Iam thoroughly 
convinced, also, that distinct advantages are gained by giving 
representation to women in connection with public work of 
this character. In accordance with this view I have increased 
the number of women upon the Board of Overseers of the Poor 
from two to three. The movement for the passage of a bill 
for the division of the institutions, containing substantially 
similar provisions to the one reported last year, will be renewed 
at this session of the Legislature, and it will receive my hearty 
support.” 


The following are the names of the members of the Advisory 
Board on Public Institutions, with the associations which 
they severally represent : 


Henry C. Baldwin, M. D., Medico-Psychological Society. 
Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, Massachusetts Prison Association. 
Charles W. Birtwell, Massachusetts Prison Association. 
Mrs. Mary H. Dewey, Twentieth Century Club. 
Mrs. Martha W. Folsom, Associated Charities. 
George P. Gardner, Merchants’ Municipal Committee. 
Louis Hecht, Sr., United Hebrew Benevolent Association. 
Mrs. Lydia E. Hutchings, Committee of Council and 
Co-operation. 
John J. Kennedy, Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 
John P. Leahy, Municipal League. 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. McCarthy, Young Ladies’ Aid Society. 
John F. Moors, Municipal League. 
Charles P. Putnam, M. D., Associated Charities. 
~ * Mayor Quincy would probably have modified this statement, had he had 


any opportunity to observe the working of the system of government of 
institutions by committees of a county board.—EpITor. 
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William L. Putnam, Citizens’ Association. 

Edward Reynolds, M. D., Suffolk District Medical Society. 

Thomas F. Ring, Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 

Miss Annette P. Rogers, Children’s Aid Society. 

Augustus Thorndike, M. D., Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

John D. Williams, Boston Provident Association. 


THE EDITOR. 
Springfield, IIL. 
































































CRIMINOLOGY AND THE UNIVERSITY 
CURRICULUM. 


At the meeting of the Bureau of the International Union 
of Criminalists, Dr. Hans Gross, Landesgerichtsrath, of Gratz, 
Austria, read a report on the introduction of criminology, or 
“criminalistics,” into the curriculum of the universities, which 
provoked an animated discussion. 

The impression of Dr. E. Benedikt, of Vienna, seems to 
have been that the author of this report would transform the 
universities into professional schools, to their detriment as 
institutions of learning, and that it would be difficult to sepa- 
rate the theory of criminology from the other branches of 
science with which it has affiliations, and specialize it, but that 
the practice of criminal jurisprudence, prison management, and 
the peculiarities of the criminal class are to be learned after 
severing the student's connection with his a/ma mater. 

Professor von Liszt, of Halle, thought that a knowledge of 
penology and of the habits and artifices of criminals would be 
of service to judges of criminal courts, but that the introduc- 
tion to this branch of preparation for official life might be 
given in a special “institute of criminalistics,’ in a course of 
about six weeks. 

Dr. Ferdinand Lentner, of Innsbruck, said that the 
fundamental thought of the new university legislation in 
Austria is “the establishment of an organic rapport between 
juridical and sociological studies, also between these studies 
and contemporaneous social life.” There is at Innsbruck a 
criminological seminary with about fifty students, the results 
of which have been remarkable. 

Dr. Hans Bennecke, professor of penal law at Breslau- 
Kleinberg, deprecated any antagonism between civil and 
criminal jurisprudence and the reduction of the latter to an 
inferior rank. In the grand-duchy of Baden, great importance 
is attached to the education of practitioners in penology. 
After their second examination they are assigned to duty as 
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employés of the higher grades in the house of correction 
at Freiberg, where they receive special instruction from the 
director, the physician, and the chaplain. 

Doctor Rosenblatt, of Cracow, Poland, would define criminal- 
istics as the sum of all human knowledge, and thought it could 
be acquired only in actual life. 

M. Uppstrom, of Sweden, attached great importance to 
instruction in criminal anthropology. The Brussels Congress 
in 1892 adopted a declaration favoring the making of a course 
in this branch of study compulsory in all schools of law and 
of medicine. 

Dr. K. Hiller, of Czernowitz, questioned whether Professor 
von Liszt’s proposed special institutes would prove practicable. 
The Austrian Government had made the study of penology 
compulsory in the University of Czernowitz. 

Doctor Leppmann, physician to the department for insane 
criminals in the Moabit prison at Berlin, deplored the ignorance 
of human nature displayed by legal practitioners. A know- 
ledge of the characteristics of criminals is obtained by contact 
with them. The best time for the young lawyer to acquire 
it is when he is a referendary and has the necessary leisure. 
He should be required to spend three months in prison, 
after a preliminary course of instruction in criminal anthro- 
pology, penology, chirography, argot, and anthropological 
measurements. 

Dr. Josef Silovic, of Agram, in Croatia, supported the posi- 
tions taken by the last two speakers ; he emphasized the utility 
of criminological museums. 

Mr. Brunner thought the exclusive function of the univer- 
sity to be the theoretical training of the student, and instruction 
in criminalistics neither necessary nor possible. 

Doctor Felisch, Landesgerichtsrath at Berlin, defined crimi- 
nalistics to include the methods employed by criminals, in 
order to accomplish their ends, and those which it is essential 
to employ, in order to defeat these ends. If this does not 
include penology, that should be added to the course of 
study desired. He believed that it would not attract under- 
graduates, but would confine it to practitioners who have 
passed their final examination. 

Professor von Liszt explained that it would not be necessary 
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to establish institutes in all the universities, but thought the 
university their proper place, although certain independent 
courses of instruction might also be given in prisons. 

Professor Foinitzky, of St. Petersburg, believed clinical 
instruction as necessary for the lawyer as for the physician. 
Penology has already modified criminal jurisprudence. The 
prison is a criminal clinic, and this modification is due to the 
recognition, by prison officials, of distinct criminal types; the 
metaphysical conceptions of the past are replaced by positive 
ideas. But a knowledge of the criminal character can not 
be imparted in a university. In the Russian universities 
legal medicine and juridical psychiatry were formerly taught, 
but not more than one in twenty of the students attended 
the lectures on these subjects. 

Professor Leveille, of the Paris Law School, said that in 
France the law students, after completing their elementary 
and general courses, are licensed; they then study for a 
doctorate of philosophy. At this stage of their education 
they are permitted to devote their attention to the criminal 
law. This extension of the curriculum would afford oppor- 
tunity to the criminalists of the future to cultivate a field until 
now lying fallow. 

Professor Gross defended his thesis against the criticisms 
made upon it, that criminalistics is not a science, and that 
the university is not the place to teach it. He claimed 
that the results obtained at the University of Vienna justify 
the establishment of his special course of instruction. 

The final action of the congress was the unanimous adop- 
tion of the following declaration: ‘ With a view to the 
more thorough education of criminalists, and especially to 
their preparation for the practice of the law, it is desirable 
that the training given them should no longer be confined 
to the criminal law. Either by means of optional courses, 
open to all university students, or else by special courses 
designed for practising jurists, a broader and deeper know- 
ledge should be imparted to them of the causes of crime in 
general, the peculiarities of criminals, and the best methods of 
inflicting legal penalties. The executive committee is hereby 
directed to institute an inquiry into the measures adopted in 
different countries for teaching these branches of knowledge, 
and the methods by which such teaching can be promoted.” 
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Two impressions are made by reading the foregoing brief 
abstract of a protracted and animated debate. The first is 
that the ablest men in Europe do not regard the question 
of crime and its suppression, or of the criminal and the treat- 
ment to be accorded to him, as beneath their careful atten- 
tion; the other, that sociological studies are bound in the near 
future to force their way into our university curriculums, since 
the popular demand for scientific study of social questions is 
irresistible. 

THE EDITOR. 


Springfield, Ill. 





Book Wotices and Reviews. 


Criminal Sociology. By E. Ferri. D. Appleton & Co., New 

York. 

In this work Signor Ferri seeks to make the data of crimi- 
nal anthropology the basis for criminal jurisprudence, carries 
the studies of the positive school to their legitimate conclusion, 
and at the same time raises questions which are of serious conse- 
quence to society. 

He does not seem to recognize that the current of which 
criminal anthropology is but an eddy is one of philosophy. All 
depends upon the disputant’s point of view with reference to the 
intelligence of man and the Higher Intelligence of the universe. 
If the world can be reduced to mere unthinking matter and 
unconscious force, if man is but the highest result of the play of 
forces which he can never control, then anthropometric measures 
are what the world waits for, and the programme of reformation 
for criminals is a vacuous dream. This fundamental issue is the 
real problem to be settled, and it may be that excursions into 
criminal sociology will help as much as anything in its solution. 

The data of criminal anthropology are both physical and 
psychical. The author complains that the critics of Lombroso 
have directed all their attack against the former, to the neglect 
of the latter. But this should not be too sore a point, for the 
philosophy of Lombroso wipes out the distinction between 
physical and psychical and treats man as wholly physical. 

In a pregnant sentence, Signor Ferri says that the data of 
criminal anthropology “are to be confined to a certain number, 
who may be called congenital, incorrigible and habitual crimi- 
nals.” But will practical penologists agree that habitual 
criminals were all bornso? Will they not rather hold that the 
incorrigible and the congenital criminals are by no means 
co-extensive classes ? 

It is time to point out that the data of criminal anthropology 
are thus far so limited as to fail of scientific value. It is idle to 
show that there are more abnormalities in convicted criminals 
than in soldiers. What we want to know is how the abnormali- 
ties were caused. Does Lombrosoor Ferri pretend to prove that 
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these are the result of pre-natal influence alone? Any one 
acquainted with children is aware that the physiognomy of a 
child may change in a single day, so that he “ looks like a differ- 
ent boy.” Take the body when it is plastic and formative, subject 
it to an evil course of conduct, place it under pernicious social 
surroundings, and it will respond in the production of physical 
malformations precisely as the primitive men are thought to 
have responded to the race-making influences. Criminal 
anthropologists have been praiseworthily industrious, but they 
must do much more before they create a science. They must 
trace the development of children, under dissimilar conditions, 
in sufficient numbers to make a wide and safe deduction. It 
will probably then appear that many of the abnormalities now 
supposed to be congenital have a personal or social origin after 
the fact of birth. 

The recent important studies in physiological psychology, the 
results of which have been given by Dr. Flechsiz, of Leipsic, 
make the hypothesis here suggested more than a mere guess. 
He shows that the baby brain is wholly undeveloped, and that it 
must be developed by the operations of life. He further declares 
that, of the greater brain, only one-third is affected by nerve 
relations with the organs of sense, and that two-thirds of the 
brain is reserved “for other and higher uses.” The criminal 
anthropologist has spent a good deal of time in counting noses 
awry and unsymmetrical heads, but he must pursue his investi- 
gations into the regions where Flechsiz is an acknowledged 
leader. The plain truth is that anatomy has not yet disclosed 
the varied effects of modes of thought and conduct upon the 
structure of the brain. It is in the nervous system, and not in 
cranial peculiarities, that the last battle will have to be fought 
and won or lost. The type criminel undoubtedly exists; it was 
recognized long before the positive school arose, and charac- 
terized by the title of “moral imbeciles.” But its numbers are 
so small that we in America must refuse to make them the 
foundation of a theory of crime and a guide in its treatment. In 
fact, the congenital criminal must be eliminated from the problem, 
before the real task of the penologist begins. This is the opinion 
of nearly all American students of the subject, without regard 
to their divergences on other matters. 

The third chapter of Ferri’s book deals with proposed reforms. 
American penologists will agree with him in his two principles: 
(1) The equal recognition of the rights and guarantees of the 
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prisoner to be tried and of the society which tries him; (2) the 
application of the law which is most appropriate to the perpe- 
trator of the crime, according to his more or less anti-social 
characteristics. Ferri’s indictment of merely retributive methods 
of punishment, which regard the crime rather than the criminal, 
is admirable. One would have expected him to be more 
courageous in dealing with the subject of capital punishment. 
He sees that his theories call for the death penalty, in order to 
eliminate the criminal type, and that they call loudly for an 
increase in the number of crimes for which it shall be provided, 
but he shrinks from the rigid application of his theories and 
weakly yields to public opinion in Italy. His scheme of punish- 
ments, adapted from Garofalo, proposes the elimination of the 
criminal by death, deportation, or seclusion in a penal colony, the 
reparation of damages and indemnification of victims, imprison- 
ment for forgery (one can not see why), and the interdiction of 
certain professions and functions. 

The reformation of the criminal, which is the aim of our penal 
system, and which enormously increases the importance of 
industrial schools and reformatories, has no proper place in the 
system of the positivist. For the anti-social man, once developed, 
there is nothing but death or imprisonment for life. Few will 
agree that the increase of crime is due toa bad penal system. 
Some will believe it due to the increasing sharpness of the 
struggle for existence, modifying both career and organization. 
Many will say that this natural cause has been sharply accent- 
uated by the spread of convictions of the necessary results of 
organization and the fatality of life, which, unhappily, have 
tainted the dreary materialism of much modern thought. 


SAMUEL G. SMITH. 
University of Minnesota. 


fvolution and Effort,and Their Relation to Religion and Politics. 

By Epmonp Ke tty, M.A., F.G.S. New York, D. Appleton 

& Co., 1895. 

Mr. Kelly has in this little book given the world a somewhat 
disconnected, but suggestive and, in some parts of it, inspiring, 
sermon upon a text formulated by himself in the preface: “ The 
gospel of evolution, which, rightly understood, rescues the des- 
tiny of man from his environment, in order to restore it to 
himself, has been made by mistaken interpretation to bolster the 
opposite doctrines of determinism and /atssez faire.” 
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Mr. Kelly thinks that the lesson which religion has ineffectu- 
ally but perseveringly labored to inculcate, has been that of 
charity and loving kindness ; that science teaches, on the other 
hand, that the evolution of ethics is based upon the evolution of 
sympathy, since the lowest forms of animals are the most selfish, 
and the highest forms the most capable of sacrifice. Both are 
agreed in condemning the selfishness upon which our modern 
civilization is constructed—selfishness in the aggressive form 
known as competition. The Christian rule of life he declares to 
be an “enlightened altruism,” approved by science, but which 
science is powerless to enforce. 

The destiny of the individual and of the race, in his opinion, 
hangs upon the answer given to the question whether the human 
will is free; whether there is in man a power which can over- 
come fate. There is sucha power; its name is love. The power 
of human affection is sufficient to negative, in its application to 
the evolution of mankind, the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest, through the subordination of natural inclination to ethical 
considerations. Man is the product not merely of his heredity 
and his environment, but also of his voluntary choice. His 
perfection is the result of scruggle and effort. “ Man is a battle- 
field in which the forces of nature are at work in ceaseless 
conflict, as in other animals; but he differs from all other 
animals in that he is himself a factor in the fight.” 

Religion is “the categorical imperative which sets us on to 
the battle with pain.” The life of charity, as St. Paul understood 
the word, is the life which, if universally followed, would do 
more than all else to limit the amount of pain in the world. 
But religion must not be confounded with the church. The 
church is an institution, while religion is a force. This force 
operates in the sphere of the state as well as in that of the church. 

Municipal misgovernment is the result of corruption; in other 
words, of the unrestrained manifestation of selfishness in 
municipal politics. The remedy indicated is participation in 
politics by the unselfish. This is a civic and religious obligation 
due from them to humanity. Social reform implies the purifica- 
tion of politics. The principle upon which such reform rests is 
the substitution of co-operation, for patriotic and public ends, in 
the stead of competition, for personal and selfish ends; self- 
government by the whole people, and not the tyrannous rule of 
a clique of self-appointed political leaders, spoilsmen and place- 
hunters, who are neither statesmen nor patriots. 
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It is idle for wealthy and benevolent citizens to expend their 
gifts upon private charities, while the money of the city is 
squandered in manufacturing the very paupers and criminals 
whom it is their aim to succor. 

In his chapter on the Problem of Pauperism the author 
expresses his approval of the “farm colony” as a means of 
dealing both with paupers and criminals. 

Unintelligent treatment of the pauper and of the criminal is 
an injury to the workingman. Hence, Mr. Kelly’s chapter on 
Socialism, which he defines to be “ practically an effort to solve 
the problem of economical production and just distribution,” 
A moderate socialistic programme, like that of the Fabyan 
Society, he believes to be not essentially revolutionary, and to 
fall entirely within the sphere of practical politics. ‘ Theoreti- 
cally, socialism represents the war between the collectivist and 
the individualist ; practically, it presents a series of demands for 
state interference.” These demands must be comprehended in 
order to their intelligent acceptance or rejection. The labor 
question can therefore no more be ignored by any student of 
social conditions and processes than the question of municipal 
government and reform. 

The education of public opinion is the great desideratum of 
the age ina free republic; a sound education, based upon 
definite information and knowledge. This education is imparted 
chiefly by the public press, which is neither impressed with a 
due sense of its responsibility nor adequately controlled by 
ethical motives. 

The conclusion at which Mr. Kelly arrives is, that “every 
great problem which now faces humanity is a political one.” As 
such, it must be handled by the state. Nevertheless, it is only 
through religion that the regeneration of politics can effectually 
be accomplished. The people are rewarded by the religious 
spirit, in the sense of a desire and determination to repress 
purely animal instincts in so far as they conflict with the 
spiritual instincts essential to our social life. The suprem- 
acy in politics of “the machine’—essentially a mercenary 
institution—is due to the abdication of the people. They must 
resume control ; and it is the duty of the press and of the clergy 
to popularize the serious study of social and political problems. 
“The tremendous power of the workingman, gradually inform- 
ing himself and awakening to his strength, can no longer be 
overlooked by those who desire to see our present civilization 
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maintained. This power, if educated, can be ranged on the side 
of order, whereas, if allowed to run riot, it is likely, in its war 
upon capital, to destroy the very foundation upon which our 
civilization is built.” 

This little volume of only 296 pages deserves a wider circula- 
tion and more careful attention than it has yet received. 


Springfield, Il. THE Epitor. 


Report of the Departmental Committee, appointed in 1804 by the Local 
Government Board, to inquire into the Existing Systems for the 
Maintenance and Education of Children under the charge of Mana- 
gers of District Schools and Boards of Guardians in the Metropolis, 
and to advise as to any Changes that may be Desirable. Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament, 1896. 

Just twenty years ago a British Blue Book was taken down 
from dust-gathering shelves and put into the hands of the reading 
public by the daughter of Thackeray, now Mrs. Ritchie. Itisno 
wonder that the gifted author of “ The Village on the Cliff” and 
of “Essays on Literature and Art” turned her pen from describ- 
ing the lives of young heroines in French chateaux to give a yet 
more pathetic picture of the lives of child paupers, concerning 
whom her friend, Mrs. Nassau Senior, had just completed a 
report, presented, with others, to Parliament by the Local Govern- 
ment Board in January, 1874. Miss Thackeray wrote of Mrs. 
Senior: ‘She had gone straight to the human beings contained 
in her tables.” She had examined the institutions where their 
maintenance and education were, in her opinion, such as to 
account for the fact that, when thrust out at sixteen years of age 
into a world of eager breadwinners and employers of cheap 
labor, a large proportion of these children had failed to lead 
a life of honest self-support and had “dropped out of sight.” 
These facts, to which Miss Thackeray called attention in her 
“Little Maids of All Work and Blue Books,” could not fail 
to startle the taxpayers as well as the makers of laws. 

The Report of 1896, now before us, gives proof that Mrs. 
Senior’s labors have borne fruit, and that her life, unquestionably 
shortened by the strain upon her sympathy as well as upon her 
strength, was not sacrificed in vain. 

The recommendations contained in the three volumes of this 
Report of 1896, with its appendices, containing the evidence 
gathered from seventy-three witnesses, and its statistical tables, 
which furnish details bearing directly upon the important 
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questions at issue, should be especially welcomed by those who, 
in any part of the civilized world, are attempting to better 
the condition of dependent and neglected children. 

The reader can not fail to note two marked characteristics 
of the English. The first of these is their honest, fearless search 
for facts and statement of them, whether agreeable or not; their 
unsparing condemnation of the wrongdoer, as in the case of the 
matron whom the court found guilty of cruel and long-continued 
neglect, and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, with penal 
servitude. On the other hand is their conservatism ; for one’s 
pity and sympathy are frequently excited in behalf of officers 
who are obliged to work, as well as of children who are obliged 
to grow up, under a system which surely can be retained for no 
other reason than because it has been handed down as a tradi- 
tion. 

In America or Australia a great barrack school, if condemned 
as out of date, is summarily pulled down and the children 
placed out at: board, thus giving opportunity to test the boarding- 
out system without double expense during the continuance 
of the experiment. Even an endowed school, which fails to 
meet the best demands of the time, is diverted to other uses 
under the cy pres law. 

The total number of children over two years of age chargeable 
to the London “Metropolitan Boards of Guardians” on 
November 24, 1894, was 17,807, divided as follows: In work- 
houses, 1,179; infirmaries, 972; district schools, 6,818 ; separate 
schools, 4,721; Roman Catholic certified schools, 2,265; other 
certified schools, 302 ; on training-ships, 582; boarded out, 968. 


The report explains that “district schools were established 


half a century ago, in order to separate children from adult 
ipers, and me of the results achieved have furnished evidence 

of careful and humane management; ”"’ while, on the other hand, 
xperience has shown that some serious, but unforeseen, evils 
eparable from these large institutions.” “ The community 


waterially differs from an ordinary boarding school, and it is 


iwlly unlike a home 


The largest of these schools accommodates 1,500 inmates; 
another, 1,1 - another, 9 The universal testimony of the 
PHYSICIANS « nnected with them was to the effect that “ this 
weregation of children tends tofavor the development of all the 

of childhood,” while abundant evidence was also 


nitted t how th harmful effect upon their mental and 
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moral development. One rotten apple among roo can contami- 
nate only ninety-nine, but in a barrel with 1,000 can spoil 999, 
they say. Chilblains and other skin diseases are noted, while 
sixteen pages are devoted tothe prevalence of ophthalmia and 
its seizure of children in alow condition of vitality; its persistent 
recurrence while the children remain in the institution, and its 
after effects when they go out. “The children come in with 
eyes not absolutely healthy. I have watched them year after 
year, and their eyes certainly become less and less healthy, until 
at last they get ophthalmia.” This scourge is liable to return 
after the children go out into the community, and then to be 
conveyed to other persons. “A majority of the young adults 
under treatment in the London hospitals for chronic ophthalmia 
had formerly been inmates of the Metropolitan Pauper Schools, 
while others had been in others of our parochial schools ;” and 
these patients have lost place after place on account of the 
condition of their eyes. The commissioners actually recom- 
mend that an ophthalmic school hospital should be established, 
the use of which should be obligatory for poor law children 
whenever possible. The dietary and the unnecessary waste of 
food as supplied in some of the schools is sharply criticised. 

With regard to education, the committee recommends that the 
children be educated in the ordinary public elementary schools, 
side by side with other children; where this can not be attained, 
that the schools be detached from the other buildings and 
managed by a central metropolitan authority, subject to the 
regulations and inspection of the Education Department, 
receiving, like other schools, annual grants, apportioned accord- 
ing to the number inattendance and according to their efficiency, 
and that the standard of qualification for teachers be the same 
as in public elementary schools outside. 

The industrial training varies from poor to excellent. The 
committee recommends the introduction of systematic manual- 
training exercises and the diminution of the “uninstructive 
industries.” 

Next follow the questions of apprenticeship and employment of 
children. The old rigid system of apprenticeship is in England, 
as here, becoming difficult of application, and the results are 
often unsatistactory 

\t sixteen years of age, if not sooner, the children are “ off the 
rate " and again is repeated the experience that “the poor law 


»quickly as an outside boy,” and that “ these 
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prisoner to be tried and of the society which tries him; (2) the 
application of the law which is most appropriate to the perpe- 
trator of the crime, according to his more or less anti-social 
characteristics. Ferri’s indictment of merely retributive methods 
of punishment, which regard the crime rather than the criminal, 
is admirable. One would have expected him to be more 
courageous in dealing with the subject of capital punishment. 
He sees that his theories call for the death penalty, in order to 
eliminate the criminal type, and that they call loudly for an 
increase in the number of crimes for which it shall be provided, 
but he shrinks from the rigid application of his theories and 
weakly yields to public opinion in Italy. His scheme of punish- 
ments, adapted from Garofalo, proposes the elimination of the 
criminal by death, deportation, or seclusion in a penal colony, the 
reparation of damages and indemnification of victims, imprison- 
ment for forgery (one can not see why), and the interdiction of 
certain professions and functions. 

The reformation of the criminal, which is the aim of our penal 
system, and which enormously increases the importance of 
industrial schools and reformatories, has no proper place in the 
system of the positivist. For the anti-social man, once developed, 
there is nothing but death or imprisonment for life. Few will 
agree that the increase of crime is due to a bad penal system. 
Some will believe it due to the increasing sharpness of the 
struggle for existence, modifying both career and organization. 
Many will say that this natural cause has been sharply accent- 
uated by the spread of convictions of the necessary results of 
organization and the fatality of life, which, unhappily, have 
tainted the dreary materialism of much modern thought. 


SAMUEL G. SMITH. 
University of Minnesota. 


volution and Effort,and Their Relation to Religion and Polttics. 

By Epmonp Ke tty, M.A., F.G.S. New York, D. Appleton 

& Co., 1895. 

Mr. Kelly has in this little book given the world a somewhat 
disconnected, but suggestive and, in some parts of it, inspiring, 
sermon upon a text formulated by himself in the preface: “ The 
gospel of evolution, which, rightly understood, rescues the des- 
tiny of man from his environment, in order to restore it to 
himself, has been made by mistaken interpretation to bolster the 
opposite doctrines of determinism and /aissez faire.” 
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Mr. Kelly thinks that the lesson which religion has ineffectu- 
ally but perseveringly labored to inculcate, has been that of 
charity and loving kindness ; that science teaches, on the other 
hand, that the evolution of ethics is based upon the evolution of 
sympathy, since the lowest forms of animals are the most selfish, 
and the highest forms the most capable of sacrifice. Both are 
agreed in condemning the selfishness upon which our modern 
civilization is constructed—selfishness in the aggressive form 
known as competition. The Christian rule of life he declares to 
be an “enlightened altruism,” approved by science, but which 
science is powerless to enforce. 

The destiny of the individual and of the race, in his opinion, 
hangs upon the answer given to the question whether the human 
will is free; whether there is in man a power which can over- 
come fate. There is sucha power; its name is love. The power 
of human affection is sufficient to negative, in its application to 
the evolution of mankind, the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest, through the subordination of natural inclination to ethical 
considerations. Man is the product not merely of his heredity 
and his environment, but also of his voluntary choice. His 
perfection is the result of struggle and effort. “Man is a battle- 
field in which the forces of nature are at work in ceaseless 
conflict, as in other animals; but he differs from all other 
animals in that he is himself a factor in the fight.” 

Religion is “the categorical imperative which sets us on to 
the battle with pain.” The life of charity, as St. Paul understood 
the word, is the life which, if universally followed, would do 
more than all else to limit the amount of pain in the world. 
But religion must not be confounded with the church. The 
church is an institution, while religion is a force. This force 
operates in the sphere of the state as well as in that of the church. 

Municipal misgovernment is the result of corruption; in other 
words, of the unrestrained manifestation of selfishness in 
municipal politics. The remedy indicated is participation in 
politics by the unselfish. This is a civic and religious obligation 
due from them to humanity. Social reform implies the purifica- 
tion of politics. The principle upon which such reform rests is 
the substitution of co-operation, for patriotic and public ends, in 
the stead of competition, for personal and selfish ends; self- 
government by the whole people, and not the tyrannous rule of 
a clique of self-appointed political leaders, spoilsmen and place- 
hunters, who are neither statesmen nor patriots. 
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It is idle for wealthy and benevolent citizens to expend their 
gifts upon private charities, while the money of the city is 
squandered in manufacturing the very paupers and criminals 
whom it is their aim to succor. 

In his chapter on the Problem of Pauperism the author 
expresses his approval of the “farm colony” as a means of 
dealing both with paupers and criminals. 

Unintelligent treatment of the pauper and of the criminal is 
an injury to the workingman. Hence, Mr. Kelly’s chapter on 
Socialism, which he defines to be “ practically an effort to solve 
the problem of economical production and just distribution,” 
A moderate socialistic programme, like that of the Fabyan 
Society, he believes to be not essentially revolutionary, and to 
fall entirely within the sphere of practical politics. ‘“ Theoreti- 
cally, socialism represents the war between the collectivist and 
the individualist ; practically, it presents a series of demands for 
state interference.” These demands must be comprehended in 
order to their intelligent acceptance or rejection. The labor 
question can therefore no more be ignored by any student of 
social conditions and processes than the question of municipal 
government and reform. 

The education of public opinion is the great desideratum of 
the age ina free republic; a sound education, based upon 
definite information and knowledge. This education is imparted 
chiefly by the public press, which is neither impressed with a 
due sense of its responsibility nor adequately controlled by 
ethical motives. 

The conclusion at which Mr. Kelly arrives is, that “ every 
great problem which now faces humanity is a political one.” As 
such, it must be handled by the state. Nevertheless, it is only 
through religion that the regeneration of politics can effectually 
be accomplished. The people are rewarded by the religious 
spirit, in the sense of a desire and determination to repress 
purely animal instincts in so far as they conflict with the 
spiritual instincts essential to our social life. The suprem- 
acy in politics of “the machine”—essentially a mercenary 
institution—is due to the abdication of the people. They must 
resume control ; and it is the duty of the press and of the clergy 
to popularize the serious study of social and political problems, 
“ The tremendous power of the workingman, gradually inform- 
ing himself and awakening to his strength, can no longer be 
overlooked by those who desire to see our present civilization 
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maintained. This power, if educated, can be ranged on the side 
of order, whereas, if allowed to run riot, it is likely, in its war 
upon capital, to destroy the very foundation upon which our 
civilization is built.” 

This little volume of only 296 pages deserves a wider circula- 
tion and more careful attention than it has yet received. 


Springfield, Ill. THE EpITor. 


Report of the Departmental Committee, appointed in 1894 by the Local 
Government Board, to inquire into the Existing Systems for the 
Maintenance and Education of Children under the charge of Mana- 
gers of District Schools and Boards of Guardians in the Metropolis, 
and to advise as to any Changes that may be Desirable. Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament, 1896. 

Just twenty years ago a British Blue Book was taken down 
from dust-gathering shelves and put into the hands of the reading 
public by the daughter of Thackeray, now Mrs. Ritchie. Itisno 
wonder that the gifted author of “ The Village on the Cliff” and 
of “ Essays on Literature and Art” turned her pen from describ- 
ing the lives of young heroines in French chateaux to give a yet 
more pathetic picture of the lives of child paupers, concerning 
whom her friend, Mrs. Nassau Senior, had just completed a 
report, presented, with others, to Parliament by the Local Govern- 
ment Board in January, 1874. Miss Thackeray wrote of Mrs. 
Senior: “She had gone straight to the human beings contained 
in her tables.” She had examined the institutions where their 
maintenance and education were, in her opinion, such as to 
account for the fact that, when thrust out at sixteen years of age 
into a world of eager breadwinners and employers of cheap 
labor, a large proportion of these children had failed to lead 
a life of honest self-support and had “dropped out of sight.” 
These facts, to which Miss Thackeray called attention in her 
“Little Maids of All Work and Blue Books,” could not fail 
to startle the taxpayers as well as the makers of laws. 

The Report of 1896, now before us, gives proof that Mrs. 
Senior’s labors have borne fruit, and that her life, unquestionably 
shortened by the strain upon her sympathy as well as upon her 
strength, was not sacrificed in vain. 

The recommendations contained in the three volumes of this 
Report of 1896, with its appendices, containing the evidence 
gathered from seventy-three witnesses, and its statistical tables, 
which furnish details bearing directly upon the important 
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questions at issue, should be especially welcomed by those who, 
in any part of the civilized world, are attempting to better 
the condition of dependent and neglected children. 

The reader can not fail to note two marked characteristics 
of the English. The first of these is their honest, fearless search 
for facts and statement of them, whether agreeable or not ; their 
unsparing condemnation of the wrongdoer, as in the case of the 
matron whom the court found guilty of cruel and long-continued 
neglect, and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, with penal 
servitude. On the other hand is their conservatism ; for one’s 
pity and sympathy are frequently excited in behalf of officers 
who are obliged to work, as well as of children who are obliged 
to grow up, under a system which surely can be retained for no 
other reason than because it has been handed down as a tradi- 
tion, 

In America or Australia a great barrack school, if condemned 
as out of date, is summarily pulled down and the children 
placed out at board, thus giving opportunity to test the boarding- 
out system without double expense during the continuance 
of the experiment. Even an endowed school, which fails to 
meet the best demands of the time, is diverted to other uses 
under the cy pres law. 

The total number of children over two years of age chargeable 
to the London “Metropolitan Boards of Guardians” on 
November 24, 1894, was 17,807, divided as follows: In work- 
houses, 1,179; infirmaries, 972; district schools, 6,818 ; separate 
schools, 4,721; Roman Catholic certified schools, 2,265; other 
certified schools, 302 ; on training-ships, 582; boarded out, 968. 

The report explains that “district schools were established 
half a century ago, in orderto separate children from adult 
paupers, and some of the results achieved have furnished evidence 
of careful and humane management; ” while, on the other hand, 
“experience has shown that some serious, but unforeseen, evils 
are inseparable from these large institutions.” “ The community 
materially differs from an ordinary boarding school, and it is 
wholly unlike a home.” 

The largest of these schools accommodates 1,500 inmates; 
another, 1,100; another, goo. The universal testimony of the 
physicians connected with them was to the effect that “this 
aggregation of children tends to favor the development of all the 
diseases of childhood,” while abundant evidence was also 
submitted to show the harmful effect upon their mental and 
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moral development. One rotten apple among too can contami- 
nate only ninety-nine, but in a barrel with 1,000 can spoil 999, 
they say. Chilblains and other skin diseases are noted, while 
sixteen pages are devoted to the prevalence of ophthalmia and 
its seizure of children in alow condition of vitality; its persistent 
recurrence while the children remain in the institution, and its 
after effects when they go out. “The children come in with 
eyes not absolutely healthy. I have watched them year after 
year, and their eyes certainly become less and less healthy, until 
at last they get ophthalmia.” This scourge is liable to return 
after the children go out into the community, and then to be 
conveyed to other persons. “A majority of the young adults 
under treatment in the London hospitals for chronic ophthalmia 
had formerly been inmates of the Metropolitan Pauper Schools, 
while others had been in others of our parochial schools ;” and 
these patients have lost place after place on account of the 
condition of their eyes. The commissioners actually recom- 
mend that an ophthalmic school hospital should be established, 
the use of which should be obligatory for poor law children 
whenever possible. The dietary and the unnecessary waste of 
food as supplied in some of the schools is sharply criticised. 

With regard to education, the committee recommends that the 
children be educated in the ordinary public elementary schools, 
side by side with other children; where this can not be attained, 
that the schools be detached from the other buildings and 
managed by a central metropolitan authority, subject to the 
regulations and inspection of the Education Department, 
receiving, like other schools, annual grants, apportioned accord- 
ing to the number in attendance and according to their efficiency, 
and that the standard of qualification for teachers be the same 
as in public elementary schools outside. 

The industrial training varies from poor to excellent. The 
committee recommends the introduction of systematic manual- 
training exercises and the diminution of the “uninstructive 
industries.” 

Next follow the questions of apprenticeship and employment of 
children. The old rigid system of apprenticeship is in England, 
as here, becoming difficult of application, and the results are 
often unsatisfactory. 

At sixteen years of age, if not sooner, the children are “ off the 
rates; and again is repeated the experience that “the poor law 
boy does not learn so quickly as an outside boy,” and that “ these 
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boys are sent largely to working boys’ homes, which are not, 
perhaps, the best places for them.” For girls, the Metropolitan 
Association for Befriending Young Servants has now under its 
supervision over 2,500 girls between fourteen and twenty years 
of age, a good proportion of them from these districts or other 
schools. This organization of women volunteers was the direct 
outcome of Mrs. Senior’s efforts. 

Special schools are recommended, as well as more complete 
control over transient children, called “ins and outs;” and 
special training, apart from other children, is urgently recom- 
mended for over 200 feeble-minded children, who require to be 
provided for. 

With regard to the system of boarding out children in private 
families, whether in the country or, preferably, near some town 
where industries are carried on, the committee states that the 
testimony is, as elsewhere said, emphatically “in favor of 
boarding out pauper children as the best system, and that which 
secures to them the healthiest and most natural life and gives 
them the best chance of being absorbed into the respectable 
working population.” 

For children who can not be boarded out, the cottage homes 
or village communities are mentioned with qualified approval as 
“being, after all, an artificial system,” because composed, not of 
all sorts and conditions of men and women, but of children and 
their care-takers. Certified schools and training homes, if under 
very careful management and supervision, are considered prefer- 
able to poor law schools. “These homes are established, 
managed and largely maintained by voluntary committees.” 
They may receive any poor child from the guardians of any 
parish or union at a rate of board not exceeding that of main- 
tenance in the workhouse. In one instance the managers of one 
of these certified homes had not visited it within the quarter of 
a year, while in other cases unceasing interest and care had been 
maintained. More thorough inspection is recommended for 
these as well as for the larger schools. 

The Sheffield system of “homes scattered in different suburbs 
of the town” is mentioned as an experimental system of high 
promise, “the nearest approach to family life next to boarding 
out, and capable of providing for transient cases where boarding 
out is not practicable; but an examination of the report of the 
inspectors shows that even these are subject to many of the 
dangers and evils of institutions. 
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Emigration is heartily recommended. The question of the 
value of this system to the colonies and to the children would 
require for its full treatment a volume of historical statistics; 
but there is proof that from year to year there has been great 
improvement in the care given to such children. About one 
hundred were last year emigrated from London alone. 

As to the constitution of the proposed central metropolitan 
authority, there exists a wide difference of opinion among the 
members of the committee, who, however, appear to be unani- 
mous in believing some such strong administrative body to be 
essential. The appointment of children’s volunteer committees 
is urged for each Poor Law Union. 

A careful study of the report and testimony must convince 
the reader that much which is true of a large school is true, 
also, of smaller schools, and even of those called “cottage 
homes.” In commenting upon this point, Miss Florence Daven- 
port Hill, in the /Vestminster Review for December, says: “The 
essential feature of a home is that both sexes and varying ages 
dwell together for many years, till the younger members are 
ready to go out into the world. . . . All enjoy and suffer 
together.” But the workhouse boy, or the girl from the union 
school or cottage home, has no other home to which to return in 
time of trouble or illness, or for a much-needed holiday, and no 
legal claim upon these, after attaining his or her sixteenth birth- 
day. “Should we think that enough for our children, while 
passing through a phase of life belonging to their age, which 
makes them pursue one hundred and one fancies—harmless, if 
merely the unexecuted dreams of youth, but most harmful if 
acted upon before the judgment is matured and some knowledge 
of the world is gained ?” 

Let us examine the evidence given in detail in the second 
volume as to the claim that children who are early boarded out 
in private families are likely to be better in health and “to have 
the best chance of being absorbed into the respectable working 
population.” 

In the first place, ophthalmia is rarely found to exist among 
boarded-out children. Dr. Jane Walker, the physician who 
inspects the children placed out from Dr. Barnardo’s homes, 
has observed that, as a result of putting the children into a per- 
fectly healthy and natural environment, they improve physically, 
mentally and morally. Another says: “I have never seen a 
boarded-out child with weak eyes, except when they have been 
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weak before they left the schools.” Dr. Jane Walker testifies : 
“T think the number of good country homes is practically limit- 
less. I always expect to find bad ones when I start a new center, 
but I never do.” The committee observes, “We are satisfied 
that, as a general rule, the children are treated by their foster 
parents with a kindness which often develops into affection.” 
Rev. F. C. Green: “The children come to us (from the Poor 
Law Guardians) in a dazed condition, and do not seem to 
understand the simple things of every-day life. There is a strange 
influence in ‘our baby,’ ‘our cat,’ ‘the cow to be seen in the 
meadow.’ The child’s brain seems to open, and its affections 
develop.” Their foster parents say of them: “So-and-So is 
coming home for Christmas.” 

In answer to the question whether evidence of cruel or negli- 
gent treatment is ever found among boarded-out children, one 
witness states: “In twelve years’ experience I have known of 
no instance of cruelty or ill-treatment ; some instances of neg- 
lect; no severe punishment.” Miss Mason, the Government 
Inspector, had found one case of badly neglected chilblains 
(a case often referred to by other witnesses), and several where 
there were marks of severe beating ; a few others dirty; in one 
instance, sleeping in sacking instead of sheets. These instances 
were, however, exceptional among the 1,802 children in England 
and Wales, whom Miss Mason visits, and her testimony is 
strongly in favor of boarding out, under the care of volunteer 
committees, if held strictly to their agreements and carefully 
supervised. Miss Mason, in her official’ report for 1893-94, 
mentioned a remarkable instance of a child who had been mal- 
treated before being placed at board, with misshapen head, 
discharge from ears and nose, and dirty and repulsive habits. 
His foster mother feared he might not be treated with care and 
patience elsewhere and, therefore, wished to keep him. In her 
last report, Miss Mason says of this child: “I revisited him ; he 
was a fine, healthy-looking boy, his head of a normal shape ; his 
foster mother seemed attached to him, from the force of what 
she had done for him.” 

Miss Florence Davenport Hill, in the article above referred to, 
calls attention to the fact that cruelty and neglect are far more 
readily discovered in a village, where the house is open, and the 
children attend school with other children, than in institutions, 
where it is too often a difficult matter to gather information, as 
in three cases mentioned in the committee’s report. 
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Among the most interesting testimony is that of Miss 
Matthews, of Birmingham, under whose kind direction the 
writer of this notice visited twenty-five boarded-out children 
when on a quest for oral and ocular evidence as to the results of 
the system. Miss Matthews states that, of 467 pauper children, 
221 have had one home only; too have had two homes. The 
scale of payment leaves no room for any profit, and this is 
believed to be a safeguard against having children taken simply 
for gain. She tells of a sick child whose foster mother refused 
to have him removed to an infirmary, saying that “what he 
wants is a mother’s care;” and he is now a healthy young man. 
“Tf they steal, they have to do definite work in play hours till 
they earn money enough to pay for their theft.”” Miss Matthews 
tells of a little boy who tried his best to make the fire and the 
tea and the toast for his widowed foster mother, as he had seen 
her own sons make it,when at home, just after their father’s death. 

The boarding-out system was first authorized in November, 
1870, subject to many restrictions, which were removed by the 
revised order of 1889, the latter providing for the establishment 
of voluntary committees of ladies and gentlemen, whose duty it 
should be to find homes for the children intrusted to them by 
boards of (poor law) guardians and to inspect and supervise the 
children when placed, meeting not less often than quarterly, 
keeping records, and giving reasonable information as often as 
required by the guardians or inspectors. If the Local Govern- 
ment Board approves of the proposed committee, they authorize 
it to enter into contract with boards of guardians for the purpose 
of finding and superintending homes for orphan or deserted 
children. “The present number of committees (so authorized) 
is 157. We are satisfied that this number may be largely 
increased. We have been told of committees ceasing to exist 
for want of children to supervise, while others have accepted 
children from voluntary societies.” The number boarded out 
beyond the union is 1,002, of whom 968 are chargeable to the 
boards of guardians in the metropolis. 

The custom of intrusting volunteer committees with respon- 
sible work, and holding them to their responsibilities, is surely 
more in accordance with our American methods than the French 
system of paternalism and centralization, which implies mistrust 
of all work which does not emanate from the central government. 
Volunteer work, untrained and undisciplined, may prove most 
unsatisfactory, but volunteer work, well organized, well trained 
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and held to a-strict account, may be of infinite service to the 
state. While there is an ever-growing number of educated 
women ready to enter the ranks of salaried official service, there 
will long remain work enough for volunteers as well. It isa 
kind of work which can not always be secured through payment, 
since it is given by persons who have other and varied interests 
and duties which serve as aliberal education, and the knowledge 
thus acquired is a touchstone by which to test the value of 
charitable work, which is liable to become narrow or perfunctory 
if it exclusively occupies one’s time and attention. 

The committee in plain language states that “the chief object 
of inspection is to keep the (volunteer) committees in a high 
state of efficiency.” ‘As the success of the boarding-out system 
depends upon the work of these committees,” certain improve- 
ments and safeguards are recommended. “We are assured,” 
they say, “that, on the whole, the boarding-out committees do 
their duty well, and that their work is becoming year by year 
more efficient.” 

These volumes (the first costing a shilling and sixpence, and 
published by Eyre & Spottiswood, East Harding street, London) 
would be a welcome addition to the libraries of child-helping 
societies, and they would help the makers of laws to appreciate 
the importance of wise legislation in behalf of dependent children 
who, in 1841, relieved in the workhouse, were found to be one in 
every 300 of the population of the country; at present one in 
about 468. ELIZABETH C, PuTNAM. 
Boston. 


Your Little Brother James. By CAROLINE H. PEMBERTON. Phila- 
delphia, George W. Jacobs & Co. 

A pretty story of a street waif, reclaimed by a loving farmer 
and his wife, who adopted him—the child of a mother who “ didn’t 
have to work, because she had so many friends,” and whom he 
hoped no one would tell how to get to heaven, because he did 
not want to meet her there. He “ accepted literally the state- 
ment that he was to be born again; he was very glad to be born 
again, and it seemed the simplest and most delightful fact in the 
whole scheme of salvation that he could be born again and choose 
Joshua and Emeline for his parents.” This book is written in the 
interest of placing out as opposed to institution care of neglected 
children. It went to a second edition alraost immediately upon 
its original publication, and is having an extended sale. 
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Among Our Exchanges. 


CHILDREN OF VAGRANTS—The last Reformatory and Refuge 
Journal devotes considerable space to the discussion of the 
troublesome problem which the children of habitual and. 
incorrigible vagrants present in England. Two articles are 
reproduced, one of which is a paper read at the annual Confer- 
ence of Poor Law Guardians, at Malvern, by Mr. Henry Stevens, 
vice-chairman of the Guardians of Coventry Union, and the 
other a communication to the Quiver, by Mr. Arnold White. 
—Nearly 1,000 children of tramps pass through the Coventry 
Workhouse in each ‘year. The number of tramps in the 
Coventry Common Lodging Houses last year was 11,245, 
of whom many were children. “It has been computed that 
there are at least 30,000 children on the road. They have 
been born in vagrancy, reared in vagrancy, without instruction, 
without moral or religious training ; they are born of vagabonds, 
trained as vagabonds, and vagabonds they remain.”—Mr. 
White says that “the children of tramps are the stock-in- 
trade of their parents. The children more often support the 
parents than the parents the children.” For this reason many 
children are stolen from the towns. The more miserable the 
appearance and condition of these children, the more they 
appeal to impulsive benevolence. “It was stated at the War- 
wick Conference, that every person born, trained and dying a 
vagrant costs the country £1,200.”—Memorials “are being got 
up and signed by all the boards throughout the country, 
petitioning Parliament to bring in an act enabling the authorities 
to take possession of the children of tramps and prosecute 
the parents for wandering up and down with their little ones 
unprotected and uncared for.” 


CHILDREN BoarDED Out—The advocates of “ boarding out” 
pauper children in preference to placing them in “homes ”— 
institutional homes—will find much satisfaction in Miss Joanna 
M. Hill’s paper on this controverted question, published in the 
Westminster Review for December, entitled “The Pseudo and the 
Real Cottage Homes for Pauper Children.”—Dr. Kay and Mr. 
61 
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Tufnell, Poor Law Commissioners in 1841, were the first to point 
out the evils of associating children with adult paupers. They 
“suggested that district schools should be founded, in which the 
children from various unions could be maintained and trained 
together. . . . The district school system began gradually 
to fall in favor when, having been applied to large centers of 
population, the impossibility became apparent of keeping down 
the number of inmates to anything like that originally proposed 
(300), or of preventing the ever-swelling stream of transient 
children from pouring through and contaminating by their 
words and deeds, as well as by the physical diseases they impart, 
the permanent inhabitants of the schools.” — Workhouse 
schools, ‘2. ¢., schools within the workhouse inclosure and under 
the jurisdiction of the master, have participated in the general 
improvement of the workhouses; while in about two-thirds of 
the unions of England and Wales the workhouse is now, for 
the children, merely a species of boarding house and indus- 
trial school, because, for ordinary educational purposes, they 
attend the public elementary schools of the neighborhood, 
where they are treated like the other scholars.” — The 
advocacy of the boarding-out system, and the success of 
experiments made in that direction, led to the declaration 
by Lord Cranbook, at a conference held in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, July, 1885, that, “at all events, family life must be 
attempted” in any system for the care of pauper chil- 
dren. This again led to the creation of “cottage homes,” or 
detached buildings for smaller groups of children, within the 
workhouse inclosure. To these Miss Hill strenuously objects, 
partly because so large a percentage of their inmates are 
transient, but mainly because the so-called family is an imitation 
article, in which no real bond of union exists, and on account of 
the difficulty of supplying to each of these groups a true house- 
father and house-mother; also, because any wrongs and abuses 
which may occur under this system are more easily concealed 
and affect a larger number of individuals. The Rev. J. W. 
Horsley says of this system that “it is only the mitigation of 
institutionalism ; it is not the adoption of the home system.” 
—Miss Hill points out, by way of contrast, the great advantages 
secured by placing children singly in true homes, of which they 
become in time an integral part, and cites statistics to prove her 
contention. In conclusion, she says: “ Boarding out demands no 
preliminary expenditure in the purchase of land or erection 
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of buildings; it involves no establishment charges; and in order 
to prepare the children to take a place in the world equal to 
that of the children of the independent working classes, no 
special and expensive arrangements for industrial or technical 
training are required; nor are the elaborate appliances imported 
—often vainly—into large establishments to secure health neces- 
sary for boarding out; while each child, isolated, so to speak, 
from the mass of his fellows, can be individually considered with 
regard alike to his physical and moral welfare and future 
prospects.” 


Tue UNEMPLOYED—Mr. W.R. Bousfield, who writes in the 
Contemporary Review about the unemployed, thinks it “intol- 
erable” that there should be no provision for obtaining reliable 
statistics of their number. ‘“ The question of classification is at 
the root of the matter ;” and he suggests that the unemployed 
may be roughly divided into five classes: “Class I would 
comprise those who are unemployed owing to their occupations 
being necessarily of an intermittent or seasonable character. 
We might place in Class II those who, from minor causes, are 
temporarily out of work, but for whom work is ready and waiting, 
though it takes time to find it. Class III would include those 
who are displaced permanently, owing to changes in the volume 
of a trade or inthe number of workers who are required in a 
trade. The causes operating to recruit this third class may be 
subdivided into three: (a) Foreign competition and other causes 
operating to contract an industry supplying the home market ; 
(2) foreign tariffs closing certain markets; (c) the adoption of 
new labor-saving machinery. Class IV would comprise the 
chronically unemployed—those who, from physical causes, are 
inefficient workers, and those who, from sickness and temporary 





causes, have sunk among ‘the unfit,’ and in time become perma- 
nently submerged. Class V comprises the various kinds of 
loafers, vagabonds and semi-criminals, whose aim is to prey upon 
society and pick up a living in some way without troubling to 
earn it.”’—QObviously, the attitude of society to these distinct 
groups of the unemployed is, and ought to be, anything but 
uniform, and thetreatment to be given.them is very different. 
Class V requires stern, compulsory discipline, of which, possibly, 
an extreme illustration may be found in the Belgian penal colony 
{ of Merxplas. The only use of the “labor test” is to sift out the 
members of Classes IV and V; but not even that suffices alone to 
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discriminate these two from each other. For the benefit of Class 
IV, the farm and labor colony has been devised. The “ employ- 
ment bureau” has special reference to Classes II and III, espe- 
cially the former. The condition of members of Class II may also 
be improved by the extension of the sphere and effective utility 
of mutual benefit associations. The members of Class I require 
training, above all things else, in thrift ; but it might be well for 
the government to reserve as far as possible its public work, in 
their interest, for the slack season. The complicated nature of 
the problem of the unemployed is thus clearly apparent.—The 
unemployed who apply for public relief include: (1) Those who 
are able and willing to work ; (2) those who are able but not 
willing ; (3) those who are willing but notable. In Great Britain 
out-door relief is granted to the able-bodied unemployed. In 
the United States, theoretically at least, no public relief is 
afforded to the able-bodied ; but it must be remembered that 
this phase is one of vague and loose application in practice. 
Mr. Bousfield thinks that employment should be provided for 
paupers in almshouses, and cites the example of the Mitcham 
Workhouse (Holborn), where “the following trades and employ- 
ments are carried on by pauper labor: Basket-making, book- 
binding, bricklaying, carpentering, corn-grinding, farming, fire- 
wood chopping, French polishing and upholstering, gasworks, 
stone-breaking, mat-making, painting and whitewashing, shoe- 
making, iron, lead and tinsmith’s work, tailoring, needlework, 
and a laundry.”—The right to set paupers at work is expressly 
conferred upon Boards of Guardians by 43 Elizabeth, c. 2, and 
confirmed by 59 George III, c. 12. 
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INSURANCE AGAINST INVOLUNTARY IDLENESS—The Musée Social, 
whose office is at No.5 Rue Las Cases, Paris, publishes a series 
of monthly bulletins of a unique description, in which an accurate 
and apparently impartial account is given of labor and socialistic 
movements, of equal value to socialists and non-socialists. 
Among the recent issues, for instance, is a detailed report of the 
proceedings of the Fourth International Congress of Socialists at 
London, and another contains a discussion of the origin and 
development of the German Social Democracy, with a similar 
detailed report of the proceedings of the Congress of Breslau. 
—Bulletin 2, Series B, is devoted to a résumé of progress made 
in the Swiss experiments in the direction of compulsory or 
voluntary insurance against involuntary idleness on account of 
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lack of employment. This movement originated in Berne in 
1893, where the association is purely mutual and free. The 
subscribers are chiefly members of the building trades. The 
municipality votes an annual subvention of 5,000 francs, which, 
it is to be presumed, would otherwise be expended in direct 
charitable relief. Each of the insured pays forty centimes a 
month, or a little less than one dollara year. After paying for 
six months he is entitled, on proof that he can not secure employ- 
ment, either at his trade or otherwise, to draw from the fund thus 
created at the rate, if a bachelor, of one franc per day, or, if 
married, of a franc and a half. Of 404 subscribers, during the 
first year, 216 claimed to be without work; fifty of this number 
found work within a week, and the remaining 166 received help. 
The second year, of 390 subscribers, there were 219 who received 
help. The association was intended to have only a provisional 
existence for the first two years, but at the expiration of that 
term the Municipal Council of Berne voted almost unanimously 
to continue it—The Grand Council of the Canton of Saint 
Gall enacted an ordinance in 1894 authorizing the communes, at 
their individual discretion, to establish a similar system, singly 
or in association with other communes, but differing from the 
Bernese system in that the insurance, instead of being voluntary, 
was to be compulsory for every male workingman in receipt of 
wages averaging not over five francs daily ; for those who earned 
more, membership in the association was to be voluntary. A 
district association was formed, including three communes, with 
a membership of 3,000. Alater bulletin (Series B, No. 5) records 
the dissolution of this association and recounts the circumstances 
and conditions which were the cause of its unpopularity: “A 
large number of those who voted for the creation of this insurance 
fund were greatly surprised to find that they were included among 
those under obligation to contribute to it. They desired 
compulsory insurance for others, but not for themselves. They 
would neither register as members nor pay their monthly dues. 
The fund was popular with the beneficiaries, but they constituted 
less than one-tenth of the membership ; the rest were dissatisfied,” 
especially those whose employment was of a permanent nature, 
who incurred little if any risk, and had no prospect of personal 
advantage from the arrangement. It was, moreover, found that 
the beneficiaries were the most delinquent in the matter of 
payment of dues. It cost more to collect them than they were 
worth. Some of those in receipt of relief from this source were 
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not over-anxious to secure employment while the relief lasted ; 
there were even a few who refused work when offered them. 
The non-beneficiaries felt that the communes were simply evading 
their pecuniary responsibility for support of the poor and 
imposing this burden upon labor. They complained, too, that 
they were insufficiently represented in the management of the 
fund. It was accordingly voted, by a large majority, to discon- 
tinue the experiment from and after June 30, 1897. The 
establishment of this system of insurance was contemplated in 
Basel, Zurich and Lausanne, but the failure of the movement in 
Saint Gall has exerted a depressing influence upon its promoters. 
It continues, nevertheless, to be a live question in Switzerland, 
and the discussion of it should command attention in the United 
States. 

Co-oPERATION—Whoever desires a clearer notion of the aims 
and present status of the great modern movement for “Co-opera- 
tion,” should read Mr. Henry W. Wolff’s article under that title 
in Cosmopolis for December. Co-operation was first carried 
into successful practical operation in Great Britain, where “the 
office of the English Wholesale Society at Manchester is one of 
the sights of the city.” There are two forms of co-operation; 
namely, co-operation in distribution and co-operation in produc- 
tion. Distributive co-operation in England “has grown success- 
ful and rich.” Hence “co-operative enthusiasm has cooled, and 
the missionary spirit has diminished.” Co-operative production, 
on the contrary, is the French ideal; and it tends to become so in 
Great Britain, also, since it appeals to the desire of the working- 
men to become their own employers and masters. Co-operative 
workshops require capital and an assured market. The question 
which divides British co-operators is whether co-operation in 
production should be independent or allied to co-operation in 
distribution ; whether “ purchasing supply should take produc- 
tion’s goods as production’s employer or as production’s cus- 
tomer.” The arguments pro and con appear to be fairly stated 
by Mr. Wolff. An essential to success is careful, systematic 
training for co-operative work. “ People have learned to under- 
stand—more plainly, I think, in England than elsewhere—that the 
gulf between wage-paid labor and self-employment is not always 
to be cleared at one bound. Co-operators in Great Britain have, 
accordingly, set themselves to bridge it over with the help of 
arches, taking for the first support mere profit-sharing, which 
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gives the workman a direct interest in the shop; raising up a 
second arch on labor co-partnership, which extends that interest 
by making the workman to some extent a co-proprietor. ' The 
next step is that for which Mr. G. Livesey has set the example 
in the South Metropolitan Gas Company, insisting that labor 
should be allowed representation on the board of directors. 
Beyond that point lies full ownership of the workshop by the 
men, whenever that is found practicable or desirable.”—The 
French experience shows that the form of organization is com- 
paratively unimportant. M. Buisson, in his report to the Office 
du Travail, “instances three distinct societies, each differently 
organized, but all equally successful. One is instituted ex com- 
mandite; the second is eclectic, and picks and chooses its 
members ; the third is thoroughly democratic, and admits any 
one of its trade who may apply.” Generally speaking, the 
French productive societies are deficient in capital, for the 
reason that they will only admit workers in one particular trade. 
“On the other hand, the French co-operative workshops have 
succeeded better than the English in securing an outlet in the 
general market. For the most part they maintain themselves by 
good work and low price in honest competition. . . . Avery 
objectionable feature observable in French co-operation is the 
grant given in aid by the government.’”—Other instructive 
details are given as to co-operation, not only in the two countries 
named, but also in Italy, Russia, Servia, Roumania, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Spain, Germany and Austria. The number of 
adherents of co-operation in Europe is estimated at 6,000,000, 
one-fourth of whom are in Great Britain, where they have an 
accumulated capital of $85,000,000 and do business to an amount 
annually exceeding $200,000,000, on which they realize about ten 
per cent profit. “Inthe settlement of the great social prob- 
lem which is now before the world, it looks as if co-operation 
were destined to play no mean part.” 


PHILANTHROPIC TRADING—The leading article in the Charity 
Organization Review for December is a very suggestive discus- 
sion, by Mr. C.S. Loch, of the dangers incident to “ philan- 
thropic trading.” This phrase is employed to designate all 
forms of the use of capital and credit, the employment of labor 
and wages and the retail trade, the aim of which is the supply 
of wants of individual members or classes of the community 
rather than the profitable service of the general public. The 
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housing of the poor by municipalities affords one illustrative 
example, where only a portion of the provision made is charged 
up against the capital on which interest must be earned, and 
where public loans can be secured at less than the rates demanded 
of private investors. This municipal competition with indi- 
vidual enterprise discourages the latter, and in the end it tends 
to diminish the amount of building for the use of artisans. 
The loss on the land, the continuing loss on the site, and the 
waste due to misdirection of effort, are losses which must be 
met by the tax-payers in bulk. Besides, the effect of cheaper 
housing of the lower middle classes upon this plan is to increase 
the admitted evils growing out of density of population in civic 
centers. The scheme is an attempt to override the law of supply 
and demand, which, in social life, is what the law of gravitation 
is in physics —‘“ The Salvation Army are great traders. Their 
theory is that their trading departments are the ‘latest and 
most vital phase of the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth.’ In 
order to extend the operations of these departments, they invite 
the public to lend them money, and they guarantee interest up 
to four and one-half per cent. Ninety thousand pounds have, 
in the last ten years, been paid over by the trading department 
to the spiritual funds of the organization.” The same “hybrid 
credit” is drawn upon by certain individuals engaged in philan- 
thropic enterprises, such as convalescent homes, homes for the 
aged, etc., which are thus rendered nominally self-supporting. 
Philanthropic lodging-houses are classed by Mr. Loch in the 
same general category. “The community which undertakes this 
form of philanthropy pays twice over” in rates to the County 
Council and in rates to the Poor Law Guardians. ‘The compe- 
tition of the Salvation Army, the London County Council, and 
the Guinness Trustees is driving out the common lodging-house 
trader. The ousted trader pays in loss of trade for the philan- 
thropist’s adventures.”—The Salvation Army is also engaged 
in the tea trade. In 1890 they made a net profit on this branch 
of their industrial work of twelve and one-half per cent. It is 
now proposed to start “a great tea league for the glory of 
God,” and the prospectus reads: “For the love of God, wanted 
250,000 members.” Mr. Loch says: “The philanthropist does 
not pay; he gets others to pay; he taxes the tea trade and 
makes it pay his philanthropic contributions for him... . 
The philanthropist very naturally desires to pen together in 
some way those whom he wishes to reform or influence. For 
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those who are thus cut off from the outer world, some employ- 
ment or occupation must be found ;” hence Doctor Barnardo’s 
introduction of wood-chopping and the manufacture of aérated 
water into his Home for Youths. “In order to provide employ- 
ment to inmates of homes, it is necessary, as a rule, to fall back on 
easily learned and unskilled trades. . . . Who pays for the 
workshop? and who makesthe profit? . . .~ There isa tendency 
in philanthropic trading to keep in the institution for a long 
time those who are of service to it.” Mr. Loch thinks that “the 
power of these institutions to attract to dependence must be set 
against their power to reinstate in independence.” In France 
the price of under-clothing has been permanently lowered by 
philanthropic trading. “Inthe case of both prison and work- 
house (almshouse) management, if philanthropic trading is not 
to prove injurious, it must be made entirely subservient to the 
main object of the institution—reform of the prisoner or main- 
tenance of the destitute, under conditions that will tend to 
increase the number neither of prisoners nor of paupers. There 
should be no contracting to furnish goods, and as far as possible 
the goods made should be used within the establishments them- 
selves, though they may find a further, but yet a minor, outlet 
in supplying government stores and offices.’—The ultimate 
effect of this method of supporting charities and charitable insti- 
tutions appears to be to interfere sensibly with the opportunities 
of the unskilled (who are most likely to fall to the pauper level) 
to help themselves by their own exertions. Is it justifiable? If 
it is contrary to sound economic principles, it can not be justified. 
‘Unless philanthropy and economics be, of necessity, at variance, 
we can judge philanthropy by the economic results.” 


Mope.t Lopcinc—Houses—The January number of the Review 
of Reviews contains a valuable (unsigned) article on “ Model 
Lodging—Houses for New York.” Mr. D. O. Mills, after 
thoroughly investigating Lord Rowton’s lodging houses for men 
in London, is building a hotel for 1,500 men on Bleecker street, 
between Thompson and Sullivan streets ; and another for 750 
men at the corner of Rivington and Chrystie streets. Archi- 
tectural drawings of the plans of two floors of the Bleecker street 
house accompany the article referred to. These hotels will be 
ten stories in height. Each lodger will have a private room, at a 
cost of twenty cents per night, with the privilege of free baths, 
laundries, etc. There will be great kitchens and ample restaurant 
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facilities. Especial attention will be paid to the social require- 
ments of the men. Commodious and well equipped reading, 
writing, games, and music rooms will be provided. In short, 
everything possible will be done to make a real home for men, 
keeping them out of saloons and other evil resorts. It is 
anticipated that the enterprise will pay a fair interest on the 
amount of the investment. 


Prenat Cotonies—Major Arthur Griffiths, Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of English Prisons, whose utterances on all matters 
relating to prison discipline command respect, has a good word 
to say in the North American Review for penal colonies. He is 
not a partisan of cellular imprisonment, in spite of the fact that 
“ both the British and the Belgian systems must beallowed to have 
contributed to the diminution of crime. In Belgium the total 
number of convictions fell from 7,000 in 1850 to 4,634 in 1889, 
although the general population of the country had increased 
from 4,500,000 to 6,000,000 between those years. In Great 
Britain the decrease has been still more remarkable.” Never- 
theless, Sir Edmund du Cane and M. Prins agree in condemning 
the so-called “separate” system, at least for long terms of 
incarceration, after having had experience in its practical admin- 
istration. Major Griffiths declares that cellular imprisonment of 
any sort is “indefensible for long, ineffective for short, periods.” 
He nevertheless approves of it for first offenders. ‘Indefinite 
detention” is, in his judgment, “the only possible or successful 
treatment” for habitual offenders. It need not and ought not to 
be cellular detention. The habitual criminal and his fellows 
“have been so inoculated with the criminal virus that they can 
hardly take a disseminate infection.” The penal colony, he 
thinks, would be less costly and more profitable. ‘“ Several 
European nations, Japan also, have tried this form of penal treat- 
ment, and with considerable success.”"—The penal colony of 
Holland, at Ommerschans, has been closed, in a great measure 
because Holland has declared for the cellular system. In 
Austria-Hungary, however, excellent results have been obtained. 
“Just ten years ago a strong detachment left the prison at 
Laibach to improve the bed of the River Lessachbach in Upper 
Carinthia; other parties have worked upon roads, canals and 
rivers in the provinces of Carniola, Styria, and Gallicia. The 
reformatory prison of Aszod was constructed by this means. 
One of the most useful exploits of the Hungarian prisoners was 
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to hem in the turbulent waters of the Galza, a torrential river 
which made great havoc in flood time. The work was intrusted 
to parties of convicts from the nearest prisons, who completed 
it most satisfactorily in three years. In all these cases perfect 
order was preserved ; there was no elaborate prison parapher- 
nalia; the prisoners carried with them a portable shed barrack, 
or built huts, or lived under canvas, always without bolts and 
bars, or any of the restraints hitherto deemed indispensable when 
dealing with offenders in custody.” Out-of-door agricultural 
labor “has long been a part of prison discipline in Italy, but 
only in recent years have penal colonies of serious proportions 
been planted in the islands close at hand in the Tuscan Archi- 
pelago. The three principal ones are on Pianosa, Gorgona, and 
Capraia; there is a smaller colony on the island of Monte Cristo, 
immortalized by Alexander Dumas; and, lastly, a large and 
increasing establishment at Castiadas, a mountainous district on 
the island of Sardinia.” Japan “employs large numbers of 
convicts in useful works, such as road-making, mining and land 
reclamation. Three great establishments exist at Sapparo, 
Kabato, and Sarachi.”” The public works prisons of Great 
Britain are modifications of the penal colony; witness the 
reclamation of waste land at Dartmoor and the construction of 
forts at Borstal and of powder magazines at Chattenden, both 
near Chatham. Major Griffiths advocates the principle of the 
penal colony “on account of its greater utility, economy, and 
humanity,” and he believes that substantial results would follow 
its adoption,“both in protecting society and reforming offenders.” 


Dr. PIETERSEN ON LOMBROSIANISM—In the October /ournal 
of Mental Science, Dr. J. F. G. Pietersen, M. R. C. S., under 
the title, “Criminal Anthropology,” enters the following 
protest against premature generalizations from insufficient data: 
“Wecan not recognize that Lombroso’s work is one of pure 
scientific investigation ; its very basis is unscientific. He has 
never extended his researches beyond the prison walls into the 
associated mental and physical peculiarities of the normal man, 
for he has studied the abnormal only; nor has he followed the 
degenerate child through life to verify those psychic deviations 
from the normal, which he and his followers maintain are the 
associations of such degenerative stigmata ; sufficient is it for 
them to tabulate certain atypical physical developments and to 
label them as evidences of psychical degeneracy or abnormality, 
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merely because they are found allied at times. This to us 
appears making folly of science... . Much, we grant, may be 
learned from a study of the criminal man, in his physical and 
mental peculiarities of type, but the time is not yet ripe for 
deductions. To specify but a few of the unrecognized factors 
in the study of criminal anthropology, or, as Ferri more aptly 
terms it, ‘the natural history of the evil-doer,’ we are utterly 
ignorant of the variations in skull conformation and in facial 
type, induced by certain mental states and specified lines of 
abnormal conduct; this alone is a subject which requires careful 
research, before we can begin to enlarge on degeneracy and its 
signs. Wecan not explain the occurrence of criminality in the 
man of normal mental and physical development and of hitherto 
normal conduct. Nor can we yet elucidate the conjunction of a 
degenerate physical conformation with a healthily working 
mind. No allowance whatever is made for that easily observed 
and indisputable fact, that every child, during its development 
from infancy to the adult stage, passes from a condition of mere 
animal existence and from a state akin to that of the savage, 
through successive stages of mental and moral civilization, until 
it reaches a finality of conduct which we term right or wrong ; 
his environment and education, if evil, may serve to arrest his 
moral development at any point and make a criminal of him ; if 
beneficial and proper, they may make him an honorable man... . 
So long as we neglect to group and classify normally acting man 
as to his mental characteristics on the one hand, and his cranial, 
facial, and other physical features on the other—not in the 
fanciful mode of Lavater, but accurately and scientifically—so 
long can we not venture to deal with him who is acting abnor- 
mally. By all means, let us store up facts, but let us make no 
attempt at a deduction, until we are certain that we have 
them all.” 


Liguor LEGISLATION IN EuropE—The Revue Pénitentiaire for 
December prints the results of an elaborate inquiry as to the 
liquor legislation of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Holland, 
Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, Switzerland, 
Great Britain, the United States, Greece, Roumania, Portugal, 
Spain, and Italy, by M. Georges Vidal, professor of criminal 
jurisprudence at the University of Toulouse. His conclusions 
are summed up under four heads: Criminal law, civil law, 
administrative regulation, and taxation. He is of the opinion: 
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(1) that public intoxication should be punished as an offence, 
and also intoxication in private, whenever it becomes a 
public scandal or nuisance ; that occasional or accidental intox- 
ication, under these conditions, should be punishable by fines 
graduated according to the number of previous convictions ; 
that habitual drunkenness should entail, not imprisonment, but 
commitment to an asylum for inebriates, where the drunkard 
should be held until a cure is effected ; that such asylums should 
be created in France; but that the interdiction of habitual 
saloon drinking is impracticable, and would needlessly increase 
the number of punishable misdemeanors; that the law should 
clearly define legal responsibility for crimes committed in a state 
of intoxication, and that if such intoxication was voluntary, the 
criminal acquitted upon this ground should be sent to anasylum 
for inebriates, there to be detained until cured. (2) That 
habitual drunkards should be deprived of their civil rights where 
their vicious habits compromise their estate and render them 
incapable of properly caring for their business ; that they should 
be forbidden to exercise the authority of a parent over their 
offspring ; and that indebtedness incurred for liquor furnished 
should be non-collectible by law. (3) That the American 
prohibitory legislation is impracticable in France; so is the 
Gothenburg plan ; that a license system is desirable, with power 
to limit the number of dramshops in proportion to the popu- 
lation; that the hours at which shops can be opened and at 
which they must be closed should be regulated by law ; that all 
public drinking places should be under vigorous police surveil- 
lance, and forbidden to employ or admit women for the purpose 
of exciting customers to purchase liquors; that the sale of 
eatables or drinkables in houses of prostitution should be 
suppressed ; and that liquor-sellers should be punished who 
encourage drunkenness, or sell to minors, or to persons already 
intoxicated—they should be civilly responsible for the conse- 
quences of intoxication which they have provoked or encouraged. 
(4) That the tax on liquors should be made heavier, and 
more effectual measures taken to prevent adulteration ; that the 
monopoly of the sale by the government does not offer a sufficient 
guaranty from the hygenic point of view. The monopoly of 
distillation and rectification would be more effectual, but the 
experience of Switzerland in this direction is not encouraging. 
Finally, M. Vidal advocates the initiation of an anti-alcoholic 
propaganda by the schools, by the press, by conferences and by 
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the co-operation of temperance societies and the clergy of all 
denominations. This education of public opinion is essential, 
in order to make a serious effort to limit the evils of alcoholism 
in France. 





FEEBLE-MINDED PrRopiGires—Dr. Frederick Peterson, in the 
Popular Science Monthly for December, says that the term “ zdots 
savants” is applied to “all such idiots, imbeciles or feeble-minded 
as exhibit special aptitudes of one kind or another, always out of 
proportion to their intellectual development in other directions, 
and often remarkable as compared with similar accomplishments 
or faculties in normal individuals.” He summarizes the aptitudes 
in question under the following heads: “Arithmetical faculty, 
musical faculty, special memories, imitative faculty, modeling 
faculty, delineative faculty, faculty for painting, aptitude for 
games, aptitude for buffoonery.” Very many illustrative 
examples are given; the most widely known, doubtless, is Blind 
Tom, the piano player, a pure negro, born in Georgia in 1849, 
who “is said to have retained as many as 5,000 musical compo- 
sitions in his memory.” These several aptitudes “are all of 
rather low order. They are never found in any but the congeni- 
tally defective, who usually present the stigmata of degenera- i 
tion. . . . The physical basis of such talents must be a 
precocious perfection of the cerebral organization in certain 
areas, together with a true hyperplasia of tissue in such regions 
and a tendency to early degeneration.” 





CREMATION OF RerusE—The Aospital (January 2) prints an 
account, with drawings, of the “refuse destructor” in use for 
the past three years at Guy’s Hospital, London. “ The com- 
bustion takes place upon fire-bars under a brick arch, and it is 
thus possible to expose the resulting gases to a very high tem- 
perature. The refuse, however, does not fall at first upon the 
grate-bars, but upon a flat, cast-iron ‘dead-plate,’ where it lies 
until it is sufficiently wasted, the gases produced during this 
process passing over the hottest part of the fire and being thus 
effectually burned up. The refuse is brought from the different 
parts of the hospital in iron barrows, which are wheeled up an 
incline to a steel floor forming the top of the destructor, on 
which it is tipped. In this floor are two doors, and one or 
other of them being opened, the refuse is raked in and falls upon 
the dead-plate, filling up the receptacle above it. After atime 
the furnace door is opened and the desiccated mass is pushed on 
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to the furnace bars, where its combustion is completed and the 
residue becomes turned into clinkers. To prevent the bars 
becoming choked with this, they are capable of being moved by 
a rocking bar worked from the ash-door. The flames and gases 
impinge upon a fire-brick bridge, just beyond the further end of 
the grate-bars, which becomes intensely hot, and thus their com- 
plete combustion is insured. They then enter the internal flue 
of a boiler, from which the ordinary furnace has been removed, 
and produce steam for engine and other purposes. Just beyond 
the bridge there is a chamber for the destruction of bedding. 
This has a separate door, by which an entire bed can be intro- 
duced without folding or any further manipulation than is 
required to push it in,” 
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denominations. This education of public opinion is essential, 
in order to make a serious effort to limit the evils of alcoholism 
in France. 
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savants” is applied to “all such idiots, imbeciles or feeble-minded 
as exhibit special aptitudes of one kind or another, always out of 
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and often remarkable as compared with similar accomplishments 
or faculties in normal individuals.” He summarizes the aptitudes 
in question under the following heads: “Arithmetical faculty, 
musical faculty, special memories, imitative faculty, modeling 
faculty, delineative faculty, faculty for painting, aptitude for 
games, aptitude for buffoonery.” Very many illustrative 
examples are given; the most widely known, doubtless, is Blind 
Tom, the piano player, a pure negro, born in Georgia in 1849, 
who “is said to have retained as many as 5,000 musical compo- 
sitions in his memory.” These several aptitudes “are all of 
rather low order. They are never found in any but the congeni- 
tally defective, who usually present the stigmata of degenera- 
tion. . . . The physical basis of such talents must be a 
precocious perfection of the cerebral organization in certain 
areas, together with a true hyperplasia of tissue in such regions 
and a tendency to early degeneration.” 


CREMATION OF RerusE—The Hospital (January 2) prints an 
account, with drawings, of the “refuse destructor’’ in use for 
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until it is sufficiently wasted, the gases produced during this 
process passing over the hottest part of the fire and being thus 
effectually burned up. The refuse is brought from the different 
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incline to a steel floor forming the top of the destructor, on 
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This has a separate door, by which an entire bed can be intro- 
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Lditorial Chit=Chat. 


Tue editor of the CHARITIES REVIEW, in accepting his share 
of responsibility for the form and substance of this journal, in 
its new relations and its new dress, desires to call the attention 
of its readers to one of its most important features. It is, and 
must be, a co-operative journal. It will therefore be, in the 
main, just what its subscribers choose to make it. 

As explained in the opening article of the present number, 
the Review is designed to be a record of social experiments and 
their results; an exchange of information concerning social 
reforms and social progress, particularly in cities. Incidentally, 
it will be a journal of philanthropy, in all the forms and depart- 
ments of philanthropic effort ; and it will pay special attention 
to the work of institutions and associations with a charitable or 
correctional purpose. 

There may be editors who would find it possible, by simple 
telepathy or thought transference at a distance, to evolve the 
information required, in order to give interest and value to 
these pages, from their inner consciousness; but the writer of 
these lines does not chance to be one of them. Neither is the 
REVIEW a journal published for profit, with invested capital or 
surplus earnings from which to pay a corps of special reporters 
to collect and furnish this information. Even if it had a fund 
for this use at its disposal, the events which it seeks to record, | 
and upon which it is its duty to comment, are so exceptional, 
so isolated, so widely scattered, so remote from every-day life, 
that no man or woman, however well paid for the service, could 
afford to devote his time tothesearchforthem. There remains, 
to be sure, the resource which a good clipping bureau offers to 
a specialist. The editor's experience, however, with these 
bureaus has taught him that the selections made by them are 
often unsatisfactory, incomplete, and abound in commonplaces 
and in duplications, so that the value of the service rendered is 
hardly commensurate with its cost. 

Under these circumstances, subscribers to the CHARITIES 
REvIEW are affectionately and very respectfully solicited to 
remember that its success in fulfilling the object for which it 
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has been created depends upon the amount and character of their 
co-operation in furnishing the material out of which it is made. 
Should it prove to be not just what you think it ought to be, 
you can change its character by voluntary participation in its 


manufacture. 


The editor desires criticism, suggestion and help from every 


one of his readers. 
expert writer, your communication will 
before publication. 


You can write for the REvIEw. 
be properly revised 
You can induce others to write for it. 


If not an 


You 


can correspond freely with the editor and mention topics which 
ought to be discussed, in your judgment, which is often better 


than his, and you can name the proper persons to discuss them. 
You can call his attention to papers prepared for local use and 
read before some club or in some private parlor, which merit a 
You can read the local and editorial columns 
of your favorite newspapers, with the Review constantly in 


larger audience. 


mind, and whenever you see an item or a thought which inter- 


ests or pleases you, you can cut it out and mail it to the editor; 
or you can send him a marked copy of the paper containing it. 


What interests you will be sure to interest some one else. 


It is 


not necessary that you should recast the article ; the editor will 
do that, and he will adapt it to the wants of the readers of the 


REVIEW. 


Especially are the officers in charge of institutions and the 
managers of societies requested to send to this office a copy of 


every document and report printed by them. 


Put the CHARITIES 


REVIEW on your regular mailing list ; and do it now, before you 


forget it. 


Local committees of co-operation have already been formed in 
Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, comprising some of the 
best representative men and women of these great cities, con- 


cerning which more will be said in the next number. 


Similar 


committees are to be organized in every principal city of the 


United States, at the earliest moment practicable. 


The Review 










can be developed and sustained only by means of a powerful, 
organization behind it, which it is its purpose to secure. 

It will make itself indispensable to the class of readers to 
It will succeed by its merits, by meeting. a _~” 


which it appeals. 
real demand, which it also has in part to create. 
by many who are not yet conscious of this need. 


It is needed 


With the help 


of its many friends, it is bound to make its way to the forefront 


of reputable, influential American journalism, and to exert an 
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influence not limited to the United States, but truly inter- 
national. Will you, dear reader, do your part to make it known 
and appreciated ? 






































Victor Huco, in the introductory chapter of Saint Denis, 
the fourth part of ‘Les Miserables,” delivers himself of a 
profound observation, which every student of social conditions 
would do well to engrave upon that portion of his memory 
which lies nearest the conscience and the heart: “ The right, 
when it triumphs, has no need to be violent. The right 
is the just and the true. The peculiarity of the right is that 
it is always beautiful and pure. The fact, even that which 
is most necessary in appearance, even that most accepted by its 
contemporaries, if it exist only as fact, and if it contain too little 
of the right or none at all, is destined infallibly to become, in the 
lapse of time, deformed, unclean, perhaps even monstrous. If 
you would ascertain at once what degree of ugliness the fact 
may reach, even in the distance of centuries, look at Machiavel. 
Machiavel is not an evil genius, nor a demon, nor a cowardly and 
miserable writer; he is nothing but the fact. And he is not 
merely the Italian fact; he is the European fact—the fact of the 
sixteenth century. He seems hideous, and he is so, in presence 
of the moral idea of the nineteenth. This conflict of the right } 
and the fact endures from the origin of society. To bring the 
duel to an end, to amalgamate the pure ideal with the human 
reality, to make the right peacefully interpenetrate the fact and 
the fact the right, this is the work of the wise.” 


SocioLocists of the biological school, in search of quaint 
illustrations of the vital relations of the body politic, will find 
one where probably few of them would think of looking for it— 
in the third part of Balzac’s curious apology for Catherine de’ 
Medici and the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. (Etudes philo- 
sophiques, tome 37.) The great French novelist introduces 
Robespierre and Marat as guests at a dinner in Paris (at which 
they are grotesquely out of place), and makes them entertain 
the company by telling their dreams. Robespierre had been 
interviewed in his sleep by the great Catherine, who put it into 
his head to avenge St. Bartholomew by the “Terror” of the 
French Revolution—little as that seems to have been in her 
mind. But it is the dream of Marat (who was a physician) 
which here concerns us. Marat had a patient whose leg he 
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was to amputate on the following day. Inthe night he identi- 
fied himself so completely with this sufferer that he says of 
himself that he “found himself in his skin,” and was amazed to 
find himself, as his own patient, to be composed of an enormous 
number of animalcule, alive, conscious and rational, some of 
whom inhabited his body and others his mind. The intellectual 
unity of the natural universe was thus revealed to his conscious- 
ness. When, as surgeon, he thrust his knife into the gangrened 
thigh, he cut in two a million of these infinitesimal creatures. 
The patient, alarmed by the outcry which they made, desired 
to interrupt the operation. This patient of Marat is the type 
of human society as a concrete, organic whole; the bacilli 
which both give it life and work its destruction are the indi- 
viduals of which the social organism is made up. To save the 
organism, the sacrifice of the individual is justifiable by its 
necessity; and in the breast of a man of action there is no room 
for sentiment. The turns of which this suggestion by Balzac 
is capable are many, in the hands of a skillful confounder of 
illustration and argument, of poetry and science; and it is 
commended to those who best know how to use it to advantage. 


Tue following lines by Edward Carpenter are worthy of the 
attention of all charitably disposed persons, if not for their 
poetic merit, on account of the value of the suggestion contained 
in them. They are entitled by the author, ‘“ Who Are You?” 


Who are you that go about to save those that are lost ? 

Are you saved yourself ? 

Do you know that who would save his own life must lose it? 

Are you, then, one of the ‘‘ lost?” 

$e sure, very sure, that ‘each one of those can teach you as much as, prob- 
ably more than, you can teach them. 

Have you, then, sat humbly at their feet and waited on their lips, that they 
should be the first to speak— 

And been reverent before these children, whom you so little understand? 

Have you dropped into the bottomless pit from between yourself and them 
all hallucination of superiority, all flatulence of knowledge, every shred 
of abhorrence and loathing ? 

Is it equal, is it free as the wind between you? 

Could you be happy, receiving favors from one of the most despised of these? 

Could you be yourself one of the lost ? 

Arise, then, and become a savior. 





































































































Hews and Rotes. 


STATE CHARITIES. 


Tue Minnesota State Board of Corrections and Charities has recommended 
legislation to regulate the immigration of paupers, insane persons and other 
dependents, in the line of the paper presented by Secretary H. H. Hart ar 
the Grand Rapids Conference of Charities and Correction. 

The principal features of the proposed law are as follows: 

1. That continuous residence for one year in any community shall estab. 
lish a legal residence, and that time spent in a public institution and time 
during which the pauper has received public aid shall not be counted towards 
establishing a residence. 

2. That non-residents shall not be admitted to state institutions except 
by special action of the State Board of Charities, 

3. That alleged non-residents shall be investigated by the State Board of 
Charities, and if found to be residents of another state or country, may be 
removed thereto at state expense; if found to be residents within the 
state, they shall be sent to their proper residence at the expense of the 
community to which they belong. 

4. Disputes of towns or cities in the same county, with reference to the 
residence of paupers, to be settled by the board of county commissioners ; the 
decision of said board, or the decision of the state board in state cases, to be 
subject to appeal in district courts. 

5. Agents of railroad companies or other common carriers are forbidden, 
under penalty, to bring paupers into the state or to transfer paupers from 
place to place within the state, either at reduced rates of fare or by free 
transportation, unless the ticket is accompanied by a certificate signed by 
some public officer or responsible agent of some charitable organization, 
saying that the person is going to his legal residence, or to friends or other 
responsible parties, or that he is able to earn a living and is being sent to 
some place where he has a definite prospect of employment. 

6. The law empowers the State Board of Charities to enter into an 
agreement with the authorities of other states which shall adopt concurrent 
legislation for the arbitration of disputed questions between such states, 
respecting the residence of insane persons, paupers and other dependents, 
and for the return of such persons to their proper residence. 


Tue Indiana Board of State Charities has recommended to the 
General Assembly: (1) the adoption of a system of caring for destitute, 
friendless and neglected children by plucing them-in private families ; (2) 
the application of the civil service rules to the state prisons for men ; (3) the 
establishment of a state reformatory, on the Elmira plan, for youthful and 
inexperienced criminals ; (4) the passage of a parole law ; (5) the substitution 
of indeterminate for definite sentences for crime; (6) the introduction into 
Indiana of the Massachusetts ‘‘ probation” system, under which sentence 
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can be suspended in certain cases; (7) the amendment of the act giving 
a discharged convict a railway ticket to any point in the prison district to 
which he may wish to go, (tickets bought for ex-prisoners should be placed 
in the hands of the train conductors) ; (8) the discontinuance of all contracts 
to maintain federal prisoners in state prisons ; (g) the separation of the Girls’ 
Reform School from the State Prison for Women ; (10) the gradual introduc- 
tion into the county jails of the ‘‘separate” or strictly cellular method of 


incarceration; (11) custodial care by the state of adult 


feeble-minded 


women, upon the farm colony plan; (12) the passage of an act requiring 
female attendance for insane women in transit to any hospital for the insane ; 
(13) the restriction of visits to the state prisons and hospitals for the insane 
by the general public, whose only object is to gratify a morbid curiosity. 


A STATE Convention of Charities and Correction was held in St. Louis, 
Mo., December 21-22, which adopted the draft of a bill creating a State 
Board of Charities and Correction, and appointed an executive committee 
to present it to the Legislature. A bi-partisan board is proposed, of six 
members. The convention also adopted the draft of a bill introducing into 
Missouri the probation system of Massachusetts, and this bill further provides 
for the substitution of indeterminate for determinate sentences for crime. 


The Legislature was requested to change the name of the 
School” and call it the ‘‘ Industrial Training School for Boys.” 


“e 


Boys’ Reform 
The executive 


committee, of which Mr. W. H. Moore is chairman, was authorized to call 
another state convention next October, immediately after the adjournment 


of the National Prison Congress in Austin, Texas. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


New York—(Population, 1,515,301). The resignation of Mr. C. D. Kellogg, 
and his election to the less burdensome position of second vice-president, 
resulted in the appointment of Mr. Edward T. Devine, September 1, 1896, as 
general secretary. The N. Y. C. O.S. has altered the wording of its consti- 
tution, so that, instead of a declaration that it ‘‘shall not directly dispense 
alms in any form,” it now reads, ‘‘ The society shall not give relief from its 
own funds.” The principles of action adopted on this subject are as follows: 
‘*(1) Wherever suitable and adequate relief can be obtained with sufficient 
promptness from a charitable society or church, it should be so obtained rather 
than from any individual. (2) Wherever the beneficiary and the benefactor 
can be wisely brought together, so that relief can be dispensed by the bene- 
factor directly, without the intervention of the society or any of its agents, 
such a course should be adopted in preference to dispensing the relief our- 
selves. (3) Wherever direct relations between the beneficiary and the bene- 
factor are likely to result in unwise benefaction, or to cultivate habits of 
dependence, we should preferably dispense the relief ourselves; in such 
manner, however, as to make it plainly understood that it does not come 
from our own funds, and that we are only acting as an intermediary.”—The 
‘*application bureaus” of the C. O. S. and the A. I. C. P. have been consol- 
idated, and they now maintain a joint night office, open until midnight. The 
C. O. S. and the A. I. C. P. also maintain a ‘‘joint registration bureau.”— 


An arrangement effected with the Police Department and with the Depart- 
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ment of Public Charities has resulted in closing the police stations to transient 
lodgers ; also the ‘‘lodging barge” of the Department of Charities, and send- 
ing all applicants for gratuitous lodging to the ‘* Wayfarers’ Lodge,” main- 
tained by the society.—The monthly meetings of the ‘‘ Conference of Chari- 
ties” have done much to promote mutual acquaintance and co-operation 
between the representatives of differentcity charities. Astanding committee 
of the Conference on Vagrancy, of which Mrs. Lowell is chairman, presented 
a noteworthy report, in which Edward Denison’s remark is quoted: ‘‘ The 
rush to the cities is an ignorant rush, which carries its dupes over the preci- 
pice into the gulf of pauperism, of crime, of disease, of starvation, of despair ;” 
and the opinion is expressed that the remedy liesin the direction of thorough 
investigation of all applicants for casual lodging, all of whom are self-con- 
fessed vagrants, and in forcing them back to their places of residence, or into 
a workhouse or farm school. Places for homeless women can sometimes be 
found in private families. Cheap shelters for women have the effect of 
increasing the number of bad women who haunt them; they give direct 
encouragement to immorality.—The N. Y. C. O. S. has devoted much atten- 
tion to the suppression of street mendicancy, and believes that, with the aid 
of the police, it can be accomplished; special orders to this effect have been 
issued by the Chief of Police. The society approves the ‘‘ cumulative sen- 
tences bill,” for the more effectual suppression of vagrancy, but complains 
of the lack of energy in its enforcement.—The ‘‘ cautionary list” published 
in the ‘‘ confidential bulletin” has had the effect of limiting imposition upon 
persons benevolently inclined, but unable to investigate personally the claims 
of applicants for charitable contributions.—The ‘‘ Penny Provident Fund,” 
whose stamps are sold at 334 stations in New York, had last year 50,359 
depositors; the amount deposited was $28,760.—The ‘‘ Provident Loan 
Society” received 23,332 pledges, on which it loaned $440,901 ; the amount 
of loans outstanding exceeds $250,000.—The C. O. S. maintains workrooms 
for unskilled women and a laundry ; their purpose is primarily educational. 
It engages in ‘‘fresh-air” work for children.—It has formed an alliance with 
Columbia University, by which the registration bureau of the society is avail- 
able as a sociological laboratory for the training of students in social science. 
—The action of the National Convention of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
the great relief society of the Roman Catholic Church, in officially recognizing 
the importance of co-operation with outside organizations for the general 
good, is justly commended as an important step toward the realization of the 
ideal of universal co-operation in systematic charitable work.—Among other 
important events affecting the general welfare of the poor the following 
deserve special mention: The abolition of the city Department of Charities 
and Correction, transferring the insane to the care of the state, and creating 
separate departments of charity and correction ; the replacing of the former 
board of police justices by city magistrates ; the better enforcement of muni- 
cipal laws concerning the health, building and street cleaning departments, 
and the Sunday closing of saloons; the passage of laws carrying into effect 
the recommendations of the tenement house commission of 1894; the adop- 
tion by the A. I. C. P. of the Detroit plan of cultivation of vacant city lots by 
industrious men out of work; and the opening of new small parks in tene- 
ment house districtsx—The Directory of Charities will hereafter be an 
annual publication. 
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Baltimore—(Population in 1890, 434,439). The most important recent event 
in the history of charitable work in this city has been the initiation of active, 
useful co-operation between the Charity Organization Society and the Asso- 
ciation for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor. Arrangements 
have been perfected by which, without much extraclerical work, the agents 
of the C.O.S. receive daily the names of all persons in their respective 
districts, aided the day before by the A. I. C. P., and a statement of the kind 
and amount of material aid given in each instance. In return, the C. O. S. 
agents aim to keep the agents of the A. I. C. P. informed of many facts of 
value about applicants for relief. The agents of the two societies frequently 
confer together in person, as to the best methods of dealing with individuals, 
in order to a permanent improvement in their condition and the prevention 
of the growth of pauperism. TheC. O. S. agents are careful to get help, first 
of all, if possible, from natural sources—relatives, friends, churches—and to 
draw forth aid for individuals from well-to-do citizens before making appli- 
cation for relief to the A. I. C. P. A ‘‘Joint Committee on Co-operation” 
has issued the following statement of principles by which the action of the 
officials of both societies will hereafter be governed: 

(1) ‘‘ The head of the family should be the person to have dealings with a 
charity office. Appeals of aid through children should be discouraged. 

(2) ‘‘ Emergent cases—persons believed by an agent, on the first visit to 
the home, to be in need of fuel or food immediately—should be given relief 
atonce, sufficient to last until further inquiry can be made as to circum- 
stances and needs. 

(3) ‘‘The treatment of every case, when circumstances and needs are 
thoroughly known, should be so planned as to look to the permanent 
improvement of the applicant’s condition. 

(4) ‘‘ When relief is needed, the natural sources should first be looked to— 
relatives, friends, churches, societies. 

(5) ‘* Relief, if given at all, should be adequate. Quantity and form must 
vary with individual needs, If one relief society can not undertake the 
entire care of a family, there should be co-operation for relief under the 
care of the C, O. S. 

(6) ‘‘ In cases of sickness, the advisability of hospital treatment should be 
carefully considered. In cases of need of material relief likely to be con- 
tinuous, the advisability of care in homes or the almshouse should be care- 
fully considered. 

(7) ‘‘In families where there are children, the family ties should be 
regarded and the duties of parents and relatives should be enforced, just as 
far as is consistent with the welfare of the children. Each family in which 
there is a drinking or lazy husband should be treated with great care, so as 
to prevent the husband from sheltering himself behind his wife or children.” 


Buffalo—(Population, 255,664). Miss Love's ‘‘district plan,” elsewhere 
known as ‘‘the Buffalo plan,” consists in dividing the city into geographical 
districts, for the purpose of friendly visitation of the poor, and in inducing 
some onechurch or religious congregation to assume the charge of one or 
more of these districts and become responsible for it. Seventy-six churches 
have united in this scheme of co-operation; namely, fifteen Baptist, 
two Christian, four Congregational, six Evangelical, one Hebrew, four 
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Lutheran, thirteen Methodist, twelve Presbyterian, nine Protestant Episco- 
pal, five Roman Catholic, one Unitarian, two Universalist, and two 
miscellaneous. Eighty-four districts have thus been assigned, leaving 
sixty-five in the city proper still to be provided for.—The C. O. S. has in 
preparation a Directory of Charities for Buffalo and the Eighth Judicial Dis- 
trict, part of the expense of which has been defrayed by the State Board of 
Charities; it is thought that the State may undertake its publication —It 
also prepared and furnished the list of city charities which appears in 
the Buffalo City Directory.—This society furnishes employment at stone- 
breaking to able-bodied men out of work; and it has an arrangement with 
the Overseer of the Poor, in virtue of which this class of applicants for public 
relief is subjected to the labor test. Stone-breaking by night is furnished 
to tramps at the society’s yard on Pearl street, after which the man is given 
a ticket to the ‘‘ Homestead,” which entitles him to lodging.—The relief 
tickets distributed to householders authorize the society to collect, for each 
ticket used, ten cents from the donor, or one-half the cost of lodging and a 
single meal. These tickets ‘‘ give a householder something to hand to 
applicants which will insure them against suffering, and for which, if used, 
he will be responsible in cash, so that he need not feel that he has shirked a 
responsibility which comes to his own door.”—At the Fitch Créche, a 
training school is maintained for nursemaids, who are much sought after. 
—The committee on sanitary condition of the homes of the poor has 
secured the erection by the city of a free bath-house, with accommodations 
for twenty bathers at once, to cost $14,500.—The Provident Loan Company, 
incorporated under a law enacted at the instance of the Buffalo C, O. S., has, 
after one year’s work, a paid-in capital of $24,500; it has made 663 loans, 
aggregating $43,659.10, and has ‘rid the city absolutely of the old extor- 
tionate money-lending, at rates ranging from 120 to 200 per cent per annum.” 
—The work of this society, including the créche, the hospital, the dispen- 
sary, etc., costs $20,000 a year, of which one-half is derived from the 
income of the Fitch property, and a fourth from the proceeds of an annual 
charity ball. 


Hartford—(Population, 53.230). ‘‘On June 15, 1896, through the consoli- 
dation of the town and city governments, the administration of the public 
charities passed from the Board of Selectmen (who were nominated by 
party caucuses and elected by the town meeting) to a bi-partisan Board of 
Charity Commissioners appointed by the Mayor and confirmed by the City 
Council.” The saving effected in expenditures on pauper account was $5,67¢ 
in five months; in out-door relief it was one-half. 


Grand Rapids—(Population, 60,278). The unemployed who made applica- 
tion to the C. O. S. for relief were put to work at pulling weeds in the 
streets and cleaning alleys.—At the workroom for women, instruction was 
given, last year, in the home manufacture of soft.soap.—The last annual 
report includes a directory of the charities of the city, with a brief statement 
of the character and object of each of them. 


HOSPITALS AND THE INSANE. 


THE bicycle has been added to the therapeutic agencies at the 
command of the officers of some of our hospitals for the insane. 
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At Kalamazoo, Michigan, riding parties are organized, under the charge 
of attendants; also at Middletown, New York. Dr. Selden Talcott, medi- 
cal superintendent at Middletown, says: ‘‘Itis, in my estimation, beyond 
question that the bicycle will eventually become a permanent institution 
in every insane asylum.” Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, of New York, con- 
siders the bicycle 
paralysis, neurasthenia and hysteria, all savoring of insanity in greater 
or less degree, one of the most useful agents in restoring normal condition 
which the physician has at his disposal.” Dr. John B. Chapin, of the Penn- 
‘* There is, first, the help to be 
gained by exercise; secondly, the diversion ; and, thirdly, itis a means of 


“e 


in the treatment of cases of functional and organic 


sylvania Hospital for the Insane, says of it: 


disposing of a certain amount of physical force which might lead to unde- 
sirable explosions in other directions. It must, however, in hospital prac- 
tice, have its limitations.” 

THE British Medico-Psychological Association favors the training of all 
attendants in institutions for the insane, the course of training to cover two 
years and to include at least twelve lectures by a medical officer. The 
course is ‘‘limited to the ordinary requirements of nursing of, and attend- 
ance on, insane patients, combined with instruction in the general features of 
mental disease, together with general ideas of bodily structure and function 
sufficient to enable nurses under training to understand such instruction, 
and to qualify them to render ‘first aid,’ in the case of accident or 
injury that may arise in asylums.” It ‘‘ hopes to see the day when 
all responsible nursing posts in asylums will be barred against those who 
do not hold the medico-psychological certificate.” 

THE directors of the Minnesota Institute for Defectives have established 
separate wards, in the School for Feeble-Minded Children, for epileptic boys 
and epileptic girls, of whom they now have about sixty. They will ask the 
Legislature to make an appropriation for a detached building to be devoted 
to the exclusive use of epileptics. Special institutions for epileptics are either 
established or under consideration in Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinios, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Maryland, Virginia, Texas, and California. 


MINNESOTA cares for all of the insane patients of the state in state hospitals. 
The three hospitals now contain 3,000 patients. The Legislature of 1895 
appointed a commission to locate a fourth hospital for the insane. This 
commission recommends the building of a hospital to accommodate 1,500 
patients, at a cost of $988,000. 


AN association has been organized in England, known as the ‘‘ Hospital 
Reform Association,” the object of which is to collect information and 
attack some of the abuses which have crept into the system of free medical 
relief by the out-patient departments of many of the large hospitals. 


Lapy HENRY SOMERSET has sent a lady physician andtwotrained nurses to 
Bulgaria to help care for the Armenian refugees who are there. It is 
proposed to build a refuge for them, under the auspices of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 
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THE DEAF. 


Mr. Joun DutTron Wricut has contributed to the last Century Magasine 
an instructive and eminently readable account of the methods of teaching 
speech and speech reading to the deaf. The article is well illustrated. 
Among the illustrations is a reproduction of a photograph of Helen 
Keller, of whom a brief mention is made: ‘‘ Until she was eleven years of 
age, her only means of communication was by finger spelling. Then, at 
her own urgent request, she was given lessons in speech by Miss Fuller, 
principal of the Horace Mann School. The rapidity with which she acquired 
the ability to speak was unprecedented. She soon abandoned finger 
spelling as a means of expression, and has ever since used speech alone; 
but others still had to communicate with her by their fingers. She then 
expressed a strong wish to learn to read the lips by touching them with her 
fingers. For the purpose of attempting this difficult task, and to get special 
training in speech, she came tothe Wright-Humason School, in New York city. 

Her own speech is now excellent, and she has entered a girls’ school 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, where she is taking a course preparatory for 
Radcliffe College. When spoken to, she places her index finger lightly upon 
the lips, while the other fingers rest upon the cheek, the middle one touching 
the nose. Herthumbisuponthelarynx. This position gives her the greatest 
possible information concerning the elements of which speech is composed.” 

One observation by Mr. Wright, though not new, deserves wide circula- 
tion. It could be wished that every daily and weekly newspaper in the land 
would reproduce it: ‘‘If the mothers of deaf children could all be made to 
realize the importance and helpfulness of persistent, watchful training of the 
senses and faculties of their little children, even before they are old enough 
to go to school, the work of educating the deaf would be much easier and 
the results more satisfactory. In most instances, the child, though not more 
than three or four years old, can be taught to understand many simple 
spoken phrases. If hearing was lost through sickness, after some progress 
had been made in learning to talk, this speech will fade away, unless the 
mother takes great pains to preserve it by constantly talking to the child 
and encouraging ittospeak. The preservation of this speech is well worth 
the time and trouble expended. As soon asthe parents of a child discover 
thatit is deaf, no matter at what age, they should seek the advice of some 
competent educator of the deaf.” 

In the ‘‘Open Letters” addressed to the Century there is one from Mr. 
Arthur Gillman, Helen Keller's present teacher, who is engaged in fitting 
her for the Harvard examinations, assisted by Miss Sullivan. She has 
passed her examination in Latin, and is studying advanced German. Two 
themes written by her upon the typewriting machine, with but a single error 
—none in spelling, punctuation or grammar—are. given; one on ‘‘The 
Qualities Which Make a Noble Man and a Great King,” the other on ‘‘ The 
Character of Rosalind.” An anonymous writer pays this wonderful girla 
deserved tribute in the following lines: 

**She lives in light, not shadow ; 
Not silence, but the sound 


Which thrills the stars of heaven, 
And trembles trom the ground. 
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** She breathes a finer ether, 
Beholds a keener sun ; 
In her supernal being 
Music and light are one. 


** Unknown the subtle senses 
That lead her through the day ; 
Love, light and song and color 
Come by another way. 


“ Light brings she to the seeing, 

New song to those that hear, 
Her braver spirits sounding 

Where mortals fail and fear. 


** She at the heart of being 
Lonely and glad doth dwell; 
Spirit with scarcely a veil of flesh, 
A soul made visible.’’ 


A SUB-COMMITTEE of the Glasgow Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, in a 
recent report, gives the result of some inquiries concerning the benefit of oral 
teaching for the deaf. The committee declares that ‘‘in the greater number 
of classes visited, the articulation, even of advanced pupils, when reading, 
was so indistinct that it was hardly possible to make out more than a word 
or two here and there.” It asserts that ‘‘even the best lip readers can not 
follow and understand an ordinary sermon.” The tendency of pupils taught 
by the articulation method exciusively is to resort to the manual alphabet so 
soon as they are free. Masters who employ deaf workmen express no prefer- 
ence for the orally taught, and wherever accuracy is of importance, resort is 
had to writing, whatever method of teaching has been adopted. Very few 
orally taught deaf-mutes are able to converse freely with each other or with 
persons who can hear and speak. Even the orally taught 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred,” if they understand them. The com- 
mittee, therefore, favors instruction in articulation and lip reading, but not 


use signs in 


to the exclusion of the sign language. 


THE Annals of the Deaf for January prints its usual annual tabular state- 
ment of American Schools for the Deaf, from which we learn that there are 
in this country 55 public schools for this class of pupils and 34 denomina- 
tional, private and day schools; total, 89; besides 7 such schools in Canada. 
The number of pupils under instruction in the United States in 1896 was 
11,054, of whom 9,554 were present November 15; namely, 5,208 boys and 
4,346 girls. The number ‘‘taught speech” is reported as 8,161. A small 
army of teachers is at work in these schools, aggregating 879; namely, 266 
men and 613 women. Of these, 180are deaf. The number giving instruction 
in articulation is 427, or not quite one-half. The value of the buildings and 
grounds occupied by the public schools is approximately $11,500,000, and 
they cost more than $1,500,000 per year for maintenance. The entire number 
of pupils who have received instruction in all of these institutions since the 
opening of each and all of them is very nearly 40,000. 


Pror. THoMAS McKeEnprRICK, of Glasgow, Scotland, has invented an appa- 
ratus which will enable deaf persons who retain a certain amount of auditory 
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sensibility tohear music. Mr. Addison, principal of the Glasgow Institution 
for the Deaf, writes tothe editor of the Annals that this invention ‘‘ consists 
of a microphone for intensifying the sound, which may be produced either 
by the phonograph or by the voice. A current of electricity is derived from 
half a dozen Obach’s dry cells, and a small secondary coil is thrown into the 
circuit. The wires, which terminate in two platinum plates, are ultimately 
led into a glass vessel containing a solution of common salt or of sulphuric 
acid.” The pupils with whom the apparatus was successfully tested dipped 
the forefingers of both hands into glasses. 


Dr. Fay, in the Annals of the Deaf expresses the conviction, founded on 
an extensive ‘‘Inquiry Concerning the Results of Marriages of the Deaf in i 
America,” that marriages in which both partners are deaf are more likely to 
result happily than those in which one is deaf and the other has the faculty 
of hearing. He assigns three reasons why this should be so: First, sympathy; 
second, ease of mutual communication; and third, community of social 
relations. 


THERE is in Baltimore a Roman Catholic mission to the deaf, which meets 
for two hours every Sunday afternoon, and is conducted by the Sisters of the 
Helpers’ Mission, who have acquired a knowledge of the sign language and 
of finger spelling, in order to enable them to give instruction to the deaf in 
the principles and practices of their religion. 


THERE are reported to be 250 deaf children of school age in Indiana whose 
education is unprovided for, and the knowledge of this fact will probably 
result in the enlargement of the present institution at Indianapolis or in the 
establishment of another state school for their benefit. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to convert the Portland School for the Deaf into a , 
state school. 


CRIME AND CRIMINALS. 


IN a paper, entitled ‘‘Crime and the Census,” which was read by 
Prof. Roland P. Falkner, of the University of Pennsylvania, at the annual ° 
meeting of the American Economic Association in Baltimore, and which 
has been reproduced in the ‘‘Annals” of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, he pointed out that, without explanation, 
the tables giving the number of prisoners in prisons of different grades 
and undergoing long or short sentences are liable to make a false impres- 
sion upon the mind of a casual reader of the census volume on ‘‘Crime, 
Pauperism and Benevolence.” The number of prisoners enumerated in 
1890 was 82,329, of whom 63,653 were under sentence to detention for a 
term expressed in days or months or years. Of these, 45,115 were sentenced 
for one year or more, and 18,533 for less than a year. It would be possible 
to conclude hastily that the number of felons in the United States largely 
exceeds that of misdemeanants. But the volume of crime is measured, not 
by the number of persons incarcerated, but by the number of crimes 
committed. We have no means of ascertaining with accuracy the number 
of crimes committed, in the absence of any system of collecting and 
tabulating judicial statistics. Therefore we are reduced to the necessity of 
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making an estimate, and Professor Falkner showed how this can be done. 
‘The prison population is a function of two variables—the number of 
prisoners committed and the time for which they are committed.” If we 
divide the number committed by the time for which they are committed, we 
find, approximately, the number committed annually. This calculation 
must, however, be made by individual sentences, not by averages. Professor 
Falkner’s tables indicate that the 45,115 long-term prisoners represent annual 
commitments to the number of 15,295, while the 18,538 short-term prisoners 
represent annual commitments to the number of 181,135. In other words, 
while there are twice and a half as many felons as misdemeanants in prison, 
the number of sentences to imprisonment for misdemeanors each year is 
twelve times that of term sentences for felonies. The lesson derived from 
this examination of the census figures is that comparisons of the volume of 
crime based upon statistics of prison population, whether such comparisons 
are geographical or by different dates, are unscientific and misleading. 
Professor Falkner has rendered a valuable service to students of criminology 
in applying this principle mathematically to the census of crime by 
geographical divisions of the country, by sex, by race and nativity, and by 
groups of crimes. Had the statistics of prisoners been wrought out by ages, 
no doubt similar differences would have been discovered. There is a 
growing tendency to impose shorter sentences for felonies, which would 
prevent the actual increase in their number relative to the population from 
appearing in the census tables. Professor Falkner thinks that, while the 
percentage of prisoners in the North Atlantic division is only 30.67, the 
probable percentage of commitments is 33.31; while the percentage of 
female prisoners in the United States is 7.78, that of commitments is 16.07; 
while the percentage of negro prisoners is 28.78, that of commitments is 
only 18.06; and while the percentage of foreign-born white prisoners 
is 19.53, that of commitments is 29.42. Generally speaking, ‘‘if the short- 
term sentences fall below the average, as in the case of the negroes, that 
element receives undue prominence in the census. If they rise above the 
average, as in the case of the foreign-born, that element has not its 
appropriate quota in the census figures.” It may be observed that, while 
these remarks are of great importance, yet the Census Office deals, not with 
commitments, but with prisoners as an integral part of the general 
population, and its right to go beyond the function assigned to it by law is 
at least doubtful. If the Census Office had taken up this subject, it would 
have been necessary to go into it much deeper than Professor Falkner has 
done in his excellent paper; and for this it had neither the time nor the 
money to spare, especially in view of its failure to classify crimes and 
sentences by ages, for the same reason. It is greatly to be desired that 
Congress may at some time authorize the Department of Justice to collect 
the judicial statistics of the country after the English method. 


WARDEN Hert, of the Indiana State Prison South, at Jeffersonville, 
described, at the Indiana State Conference of Charities and Correction, the 
new graded system now in force in that institution. The men were notified 
on last Fourth of July that all who would secure a perfect record for the 
ensuing three months would, on the first of October, be placed in the first 


grade. The number who responded to this appeal was 505, who exchanged 
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their striped clothing for plain gray suits, with caps to match. Their dietary 
was improved at the same time. The rest of the prison population was 
placed in the second grade and given check suits. The third grade is the 
punishment grade; reduction to this grade is attended by resumption of the 
striped uniform. The two upper grades are allowed tobacco, may write to 
their friends, and do not march in lockstep, privileges which are forfeited 
by those in the third grade. All new-comers now enter the second grade, 
from which they may be promoted at the expiration of ninety days. Corpo- 
ral punishment has been abolished. Solitary confinement is still practised, 
but the amount of it has been sensibly reduced. A prison school has been 
established for illiterates. An effort will now be made to secure the adoption 
of the indeterminate sentence or, at least, the passage of a parole law. 


THE Vostoknoe Obozrenia, published in Siberia, protests against the continu- 
ance of the exile system by the Russian Government. ‘* The exiles annually 
produce such a mass of criminals, that their corrupting influence is becoming 
more and more sensible. Owing to the great distances, among other causes, 
the Siberian police have more difficulty in coping with them than do the 
police of the interior governments. Their participation is manifest in 
nearly every crime, and if the exact criminal statistics were known, it would 
undoubtedly appear that, relative to its population, there is incomparably 
more crime in Siberia than in European Russia.” The Vostoknoe Obozrenia 
expresses the hope that Siberia may be speedily relieved from this scourge, 
to which she has now been subjected for more than two centuries, and, in 
conclusion, draws attention to the fact that during the past few years the 
number of voluntary immigrants to Siberia has been increasing—a move- 
ment which, if continued, will make exile as a means of settlement 
unnecessary. 


Mr. HAVELOCK ELLIs reviews the history of the investigation of the Elmira 
Reformatory, the finding of the commission and the decision of the Governor, 
and concludes: ‘‘It may seem that this is not a very serious matter to arouse 
so much disturbance. In English prisons a much larger proportion on 
prisoners are punished in one way or another, thirty-seven per cent as against. 
thirty-four per cent at Elmira. The reformatory is, however, a place of 
international interest and importance, a model which other countries are 
learning to imitate ; and this investigation will have done good service in 
clearing its reputation from baseless charges, and, incidentally, alsoin show- 
ing that it is not, as Mr. Tallack and others have idly imagined, a comfort- 
able and luxurious establishment to which criminals are glad to go.” Of 
Dr. Wey and his associates he remarks that they are ‘‘ almost the only investi- 
gators of criminal anthropology outside Europe.” 


THERE are fifty-six discharged prisoners’ aid societies in Great Britain and 
Ireland, which annually expend in the aggregate’ more than $100,000. 
Fifteen of them maintain homes. The following paragraph from the last 
biennial report of the central committee merits attention: ‘The utter 
absence of any general agreement as to the principles which should regulate 
sentences for crime is a matter that is continually before the committee, 
At present every judge and recorder does that which is right in his own 
eyes, without reference to anybody or anything else. Crimes are, therefore, 
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punished according to the mere fancy of the individual. This committee 
has long urged, and will continue to press, for the appointment of a royal 
commission to consider and report upon the inequality of judicial sentences, 
in the hope that thereby some principles of sentencing may be arrived at 
which may, at any rate, serve as a guide.” 


Gen. AusTIN LATHROP, Superintendent of State Prisons in New York, 
announces that he is prepared to receive and fill requisitions, from the state 
institutions and from the various counties and municipalities, for a long list 
of articles of clothing, furniture and household supplies. He will build 
looms at the Auburn prison for the manufacture of cotton and woolen goods, 
including blankets. The manufacture of hollow ware and plumbers’ supplies 
will also be carried on at Auburn. Both at Auburn and at Sing Sing the 
breaking of stone has begun. He would like to receive orders from the 
public works departments for wheelbarrows, and proposes to make iron- 
enameled election-board tables, voting booths, and ballot-boxes. It is taxing 
his ingenuity to the utmost to find work for the idle men upon his hands. 
Under the new constitution, nothing made in any prison can be sold or given 
away to any private person or firm of manufacturers or dealers. 


THE Salvation Army in California has established, in the Ramon Valley, 
on land deeded for this purpose by Mr. George S. Montgomery, a convict 
farm. It is designed to help ex-convicts, on their release from prison, to 
help themselves, and its projectors believe that it can be made self-supporting. 
The prison authorities and the labor commissioner of California are in 
sympathy with this experiment. Similar farms exist in England. 


THE singular usage prevails in Turkey of pardoning, on ‘‘ Accession 
Day,” all prisoners in Constantinople who have completed two-thirds of their 
allotted sentences. Accession Day is the anniversary of the beginning of 
the reign of the present Sultan, Abd-el-Hamid II, and falls on the last day 
of August. The released captives are supposed to join in the shouts and 
prayers in honor of this joyful occasion. 


THE Congress of the United States has passed, and President Cleveland 
has approved, General Curtis’s bill for an act abolishing the death penalty for 
all crimes against the Federal Government except treason, murder and rape. 
In trials for murder and rape juries are authorized to add to a verdict of 
guilty the words ‘‘ without capital punishment,” when the convict must be 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot in Minnesota for the establishment of a reforma- 
tory for women, which is advocated by some of the most prominent women 
of the state. They want an institution on a small scale, without strong 
prison buildings, to be managed by a joint board of men and women, but to 
be under the exclusive charge of female officers. 


THE suicide of a prisoner at Sing Sing, during the first week of January, 
by throwing himself from the upper gallery to the floor of the prison corri- 
dor, a distance of seventy-five feet, is attributed by the authorities in charge 
to mental depression induced by the abolition of convict labor in the state 
of New York. 
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THE Political Science Club, of St. Louis, has selected for the theme of 
study, during the season of 1896-’y7, ‘‘Crime and Criminology.” It meets 
on alternate Wednesday evenings at the Museum of Fine Arts. Mr. W. L. 
Sheldon is the literary director and Mr. Julian K. Glasgow the secretary. 


Tue new cell-house on Deer Island, in Boston Harbor, which will accom- 
modate over 500 prisoners, is completed and ready for occupancy, except the 
electric lighting. An electric light plant, which will supply all the institu- 
tions on the island, is in process of installation. 


THE Illinois State Federation of Labor will urge the adoption, by the Legis- 
lature, of a bill forbidding the sale of prison-made goods upon the market, 
and providing that the state shall become the sole consumer of the product 
of convict labor. 


AT least two of the Governors of states elected last November have recom- 
mended, in their inaugural messages, the creation by the Legislature of 
boards of pardons; namely, those of Illinois and Wisconsin. 


THERE appears to be a good prospect that the Constitutional, Convention, 
now in session in Delaware will abolish the whipping-post. The committee 
on judiciary has reported in favor of its abolition, 


JUVENILE DELINQUENTS. 


AT the annual meeting of the Indianapolis Benevolent Society, Mr. T. J. 
Charlton, superintendent of the Indiana State Reform School, delivered 
a capital address on the topic, ‘‘What Makes Bad Boys?” Some of his 
points were as follows: ‘‘It is best in all studies of human nature to 
ignore the part that heredity plays, and to confine our efforts to improving 
the surrounding circumstances. Believers in heredity are apt to sit list- 
lessly by and see humanity going to ruin and never lift a hand to 
save. . . . The priest and the Levite in the parable were doubtless 
believers in heredity.” The dangers which beset boys as they run the 
gauntlet of life may be thus classified: (1) Bad homes. The absence of 
home life in Sparta, where children were reared by the state, made a 
nation of warriors and of barbarians. (2) Idleness. The constant employ- 
ment of country boys constitutes the one great advantage which they 
have over boys who are born and live in cities. (3) Improper boy labor. 
The newsboy and bootblack command our sympathy and admiration, but 
their vocation is one fraught with periltothe developmentof moral character. 
(4) Truancy. ‘‘This is the prime cause of the downfall of more boys than 
any other.” (5) Want of permanent homes. The proverbial waywardness 
of clergymen’s sons can often be accounted for by the frequent changes 
of residence of their parents. (6) Want of education. The majority of boys 
in reform schools are illiterate when admitted; others have no taste for 
good reading. (7) Intemperance. (8) Spasmodic family government. Inter- 
mittent control necessitates corporal punishment, the effect of which upon 
achildis ruinous. (9g) Overindulgence. This is a danger which peculiarly 
besets the sons of wealthy parents, who fail to learn the lesson of self- 
dependence and self-help ; they are also lacking in foresight. (10) Improper 
marriages, especially bad second marriages. ‘‘A man or woman who 
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assumes the place of parent to children not his or her own, assumes one 
of the weightiest responsibilities in this life."—The whole that can be said 
on this subject is tersely embodied in the Scriptural saying, ‘‘Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.”— 
Mr. Charlton professed himself to be in favor of confining the sale of news- 
papers to news-stands and tolicensed vendors with a regular route ; of com- 
pulsory education, truant officers, and truant schools; of the national home- 
stead laws ; of the suppression of bad books and periodicals, and the free 
supply of school-books by the state; and of national temperance legislation. 
These measures, he thought, would have a tendency to restrict the number of 
bad boys, and therefore of adult criminals. 


PHILANTHROPY IN THE COLLEGES. 


Hon. ANDREW D. WHITE, when president of Cornell University, was 
one of the first to initiate the movement, in virtue of which the social question 
is rapidly becoming a recognized branch of study in our larger American 
colleges. Upon this subject he has well said, in an article printed in the 
Forum for January: ‘‘ The training of our best and brightest young men in 
political history, comparative legislation, and in the group of studies com- 
prehended under the term ‘social and political science,’ promises to be of 
vast use to our country. Such training is a trying need not only for the 
National Legislature, but for the state, county, city and village legislatures. 
Studies in finance, in general administration, in comparative legislation, in 
international law, in the best methods of public instruction,and the most 
approved dealings with pauperism, insanity, inebriety, crime and the like— 
all these come within the scope of such departments as should be fully 
established and equipped in our universities and colleges. Let wealthy and 
patriotic men consider this. Howcan they better hand down an honorable 
name to posterity? How can they better serve the country which they love ?” 


THE BisHop OF NEWCASTLE, in an address at the recent Conference of 
the British Reformatory and Refuge Union at Newcastle, on ‘‘ Obtaining 
Suitable Workers in Homes and Schools for Neglected Children,” hit 
squarely upon the head a nail which needs to be driven home, when he 
asked his audience ‘‘how it is possible to obtain an adequate supply of 
workers’’ possessing the necessary qualifications for their trust? He 
wanted to know ‘‘whether the training of children in these homes is 
sufficiently recognized in England as a professional calling? 

When you look to other callings and professions you will find that young 
men and young women are brought up to aspire after this or that calling. 

. . «What we should desire, if possible, is to make an atmosphere, to 
create an environment, in this matter, which shall of itself enable young 
men and young women to realize that this is a very honorable calling, 
which any one, duly qualified, may rightly seek.” 


TEMPERANCE, 


Po.icE MAGISTRATE DEvUEL, of New York, in an interview in Zhe Sun, 
expresses the opinion that public intoxication in that city is diminishing, 
instead of increasing, in spite of the increase in population. He attributes 
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this result partly to the growing public sentiment of condemnation of this 
offense, in business and social circles, and partly to the cumulative sentence 
act, under whose operation the penalty is doubled for every repetition of the 
same offense. An incidental benefit from this act is the augmentation of the 
revenue from fines, which means, in addition, a reduction in the number of 
prisu-crs sent to the workhouse. Justice Deuel added that more than three- 
fourths of those who lie in drunkards’ graves have been poisoned by the 
deleterious drugs used in the adulteration of liquors. He favors stringent 
legislation on this subject, providing for rigid inspection and heavy penalties 
for the sale of any malt, vinous or spirituous liquors which fall below a 
prescribed standard of purity. 


A LEGISLATIVE commission, appointed to investigate the working of high 
license in Pennsylvania, will report that there are 24,000 licensed dramshops 
in that State, and 35,000 ‘‘ speak-easies,” in which liquors are illegally sold, 
and no attention is paid to the police restrictions upon the traffic. For 
information as to the latter class of establishments, the commission acknow- 
ledges its indebtedness to the State Liquor Association. 


THE Maryland liquor law forbids granting to the keepers of dramshops any 
license other than a saloon license. The Retail Tobacco Dealers’ Association 
has secured a judicial decision that, under the act as at present worded, the 
sale of cigars, etc., in saloons and restaurants is illegal. An attempt will be 
made to amend it at the next session of the Maryland Legislature. 


CoLoneL DeiTscu, Chief of Police in Cincinnati, has issued an order 
abolishing the ‘‘ ladies’ sitting rooms” in the rear of saloons in that city, 
which have long been the favorite haunts of the worst class of women, 
and in which much crime has been planned and some committed. 


JupcE BELLINGER, of the United States District Court at Portland, Oregon, 
has decided that Indians on allotted lands are citizens, and that the laws 
forbidding the sale of liquors on reservations do not apply to them. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE example set by various European sovereigns, of personal interest 
in the welfare of the poor and the afflicted, does them honor, and it 
must have a certain influence upon the fashionable world. Queen Olga 
of Greece gives a portion of every day to the personal visitation of the 
sick in the Evangelismos Hospital, of which shé is both the founder 
and the manager, acknowledging with her own hand every gift made for 
its support. Every charitable institution in the kingdom is said to owe its 
existence to her gentle and benevolent inspiration. The Dowager Empress 
Frederick of Germany is another royal philanthropist interested in all chari- 
table work, but most of all in hospitals for children. ‘‘ Unser Fritz,” during 
his life, visited one of the wards of the hospital for crippled children at 
Dusseldorf. One of the little one’s attention was attracted to the decorations 
upon his coat, whereupon the good Emperor took him in his arms and 
allowed him to make a closer examination of them. This incident has been 
reproduced in a recent statue erected in commemoration of him, in which he 
holds a crippled baby, suggesting the reflection that the triumphs of human- 
ity are greater than the victories of war. 
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MRS, JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL, in a paper read to an audience of women 
assembled at the Social Reform Club in the city of. New York, opposed 
Commander Booth-Tucker’s scheme of cheap lodging-houses, because she 
believes them to be promotive of habitual vagrancy. She advocated the 
establishment of municipal lodging-houses, with strict surveillance of the 
lodgers and inquiry as to their history and antecedents. Juvenile lodgers, 
if they apply for lodging too frequently, should be sent to a school farm; 
adults, under similar circumstances, to penal confinement ; homes should be 
found for female vagrants ; and drunkards should be committed to an 
institution for the care and treatment of inebriates. 


THERE has been, for the past three years and a half, inthe city of New York 
an ‘‘Agency for Providing Situations in the Country for Destitute Mothers with 
Infants,” which has placed very nearly a thousand women of this class. 
The principles of the agency are briefly as follows: (1) Parents should sup- 
port themselves and their children. (2) Except in rare cases, a child is best 
cared for by its own mother. (3) No mother should be allowed to abandon 
her child because of lack of an opportunity to care for it herself. (4) An 
unmarried mother’s great safety is in loving and caring for her child.—The 
agency will not provide a situation for any mother who has a husband and a 
home. 


THE Neueste Nachrichten is responsible for the statement that in Berlin, in 
1896, the unsalaried officials of the municipal government numbered no 
less than 20,185. Of these volunteer aids, 14,561 were busied with the 
income tax ; 2,860 with the administration of poor relief; 2,350 with the 
public school system; 1,416 as orphan councillors ; 658 as district presidents; 
319 in connection with the militia, and 81 in other relations. Unpaid mem- 
bers of the City Council and magistrates are not counted in the résumé here 
given. Of the 20,155 places included in the foregoing summary, 4,775 are 
filled by appointment, the others by vote of the City Council. 


THE Charity Organization Review (London) begins with the new yeara new 
series, in anew dress. ‘‘The general character of the Review will remain 
unchanged, but an endeavor will be made to render it at once more repre- 
sentative of the charity organization movement and more attractive to those 
who are generally interested in charitable and social questions.” It wishes 
‘‘to gain a larger circle of readers and to help to form public opinion. 

. . A higher conception of charity is needed, and the Review may 
help to present it.” 


THE Lynn (Mass.) Evening Jtem prints a weekly column of ‘‘ Associated 
Charities Notes,” furnished to it by Miss Annie Jenison, the registrar of the 
Associated Charities, a hint which may be of service to similar organizations 
elsewhere. Too little use is made of the daily and weekly press by charity 
workers. They would make more rapid progress in the education of public 
opinion, if they would but avail themselves of opportunities which their local 
newspapers would gladly afford them. 

Mr. J. W. CromMweELL, in Zhe Southern Workman, says of the new 
Armstrong & Slater Trade School at the Hampton Institute, that ‘‘the 
advent of the trade school marks a new epoch in the evolution of the negro 
as a conscious factor in the industrial development of the South.” The 
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amount contributed for its establishment, by citizens of New York and 
Philadelphia, is $26,000 ; but $14,000 additional are needed for its completion 
and equipment. 


To ESTABLISH bull-baiting seems a curious form of charity, but George 
Staverton, in 1661, gave the sum of £6 yearly to buy a bull to be baited at 
Wokingham, enjoining that the flesh, hide and offal were to be sold and 
bestowed upon poor children in stockings of the Welsh and shoes. The bull 
was baited until 1823, and since that period has been put to death in a more 
merciful manner, and the meat given to the poor.—O/d English Customs. 


THE city of Philadelphia employs a special ‘‘ vagrant” detective, charged 
with the duty of suppressing public beggary, who investigated last year 688 
cases. The arrests for vagrancy and begging numbered 75, and for 
absconding and vicious conduct, 128; temporary shelter was given to 355 
persons at the Wayfarers’ Lodge. 
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THE Hospital (December 1g) publishes a list of 153 charities of which 
Queen Victoria is patron. Very nearly one-half of these have been founded 
since she ascended the throne. The amount now expended annually in 
maintaining the ordinary private charities of the United Kingdom is three 
times what it was in the year of her coronation (1537). 


THE Maxham Building, as the central or administration building of the 
New Jersey Training School for Feeble-Minded Children at Vineland is 
called, after the giver, was burned to the ground before daylight on Decem- 
ber 3. It cost $30,000 and was insured for $12,000, No lives were lost, but 
the official papers and records were destroyed. 


In Le Sueur, Minnesota, a village of 2,000 inhabitants, an Associated 
Charities has been organized by the joint action of all the Protestant and 
Catholic churches, the Woman’s Relief Corps, the benevolent orders, and 
the village authorities. They propose to make it a co-operative organization. 


THE number of persons engaged in the relief work necessitated by the 
terrible famine in India is said to be between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000, It is 
estimated that this famine will cost the Indian treasury between $20,000,000 
and $30,000,000. 


Dr. BARNARDO has offered to assume the care of 1,000 destitute orphan 
children of victims of the recent massacres in Armenia, and to give them a 
home in England. Mr, Quarrier has made a similar offer, but limited the 
number to 100, 


Mr. C. A. Gower, formerly superintendent of the State Reform School at 
Lansing, has been appointed a member of the Michigan State Board of 
Corrections and Charities. 


